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THE COLLEGE-INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 


A practical contribution to the war effort 
and to higher education was made by the 
American Association of University Women 
through the conference called by the General 
Director of the Association on February 10 to 
discuss problems of coordinating the resources 
of women’s colleges with war industries. 

The conference was significant in relation to 
immediate problems of war production, and 
also for long-range implications of the impact 
of the war on women’s education. It was par- 
ticularly remarkable for the people it brought 
together. Heads of women’s colleges, often 
accused of being ‘‘academic’’ and ‘“‘ivory 
tower,’’ discussed curriculum and guidance 
with men from the biggest industries produc- 
ing war materials. These companies were rep- 
resented : 


Allis-Chalmers, American Telephone and Tele- 
gtaph, Babcock and Wilcox, Bell Telephone, Curtiss- 
Wright, Douglas Aircraft, Eastman Kodak, Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber, General Chemical, General 
Electric, General Motors, Glenn L. Martin, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber, Grumman Aircraft, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, International Harvester, 
Lockheed Aircraft, RCA, Revere Copper and Brass, 
Servel, Standard Oil, Sun Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock, U. S. Steel, Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, West- 
inghouse. 


Twenty-one representatives of government 
agencies concerned with the recruitment and 


training of professional women were present. 

Fifty-two women’s colleges were repre- 
sented by their presidents or other representa- 
tives. Because of limitations of space at the 
national AAUW Clubhouse, where the all-day 
meeting was held, this conference was limited 
to the women’s colleges on the AAUW “‘ap- 
proved” list. It was felt that the women’s col- 


leges have had less contact with industry than 
the coeducational institutions. Institutions in 
all parts of the country — from California to 
Massachusetts and from Minnesota to Missis- 
sippi — were represented. 

Aside from the personnel, the conference 
was remarkable for attitudes, old and new. 
Here were men begging women students to 
enter engineering, the physical sciences, eco- 
nomics — the very professions that have long 
cold-shouldered women. Here were officials 
warning women that they have an ob- 
ligation to accept responsibility as producers 
— when for years women have heard the cry 
that they were ‘‘taking jobs from men.”’ And 
here were the most practical industrialists ar- 
guing in behalf of all-round academic educa- 
tion and urging women students to complete 
the full four-year college course. 

In a one-day conference not all the questions 
that were raised could be answered; some im- 
portant questions were not raised. But all in 
all, the conference covered in realistic fashion 
some of the most far-reaching developments 
that are shaping the education of women to- 
day, — developments that are bound to leave 
a permanent imprint on higher education in 
America. 

And of immediate importance, this meeting 
— as many of the participants have testified — 
gave to college administrators, government 
officials, and industrialists a better under- 
standing of the role which women can play in 
the war effort, the types of training needed, 
and the possibilities for more effective utiliza- 
tion of women’s services in winning the war. 

We are glad to be able to bring the proceed- 
ings of the conference to every AAUW mem- 
ber through the pages of the JourNaL. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN 


AND WAR 


INDUSTRY 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF WAR 
INDUSTRIES AND WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


Called by the American Association of University Women 
February 10, 1943 


Morning Session 


CHAIRMAN Katuryn McHare (General 
Director, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women): At this time I have the 
honor to present one of our most dis- 
tinguished scholars, the President of the 
American Association of University 
Women, Dr. Helen C. White, who will 
open the conference. 


Women Are Now Invited .. . 


Dr. Heren C. Wuire (Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Wisconsin): As Presi- 
dent of the Association, it is my happy 
privilege to welcome you all to this con- 
ference. 

The women’s colleges represent about a 
third of our corporate membership. It is 
a third which has had, as you know, a 
very interesting history. The women’s 
college movement began in a desire to 
see that women’s powers, whatever they 
might be — and no one seemed too sure 
what they were at that time — might be 
developed both for the enrichment of 
women themselves and for the service of 


Se 


The full text of the Proceedings of the conference 
has been condensed and introductions of speakers 
omitted, in order to present the meat of each speak- 
t's contribution within the limits of the Journat 
pages. — Eprtor’s Nore. 
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the community. It is historically proper 
that not only are women here for this 
conference, but men, too, because as ev- 
eryone knows, women’s education has 
been fostered by the generous desire of 
men to see women share the good things 
they had had. So, on this historic oc- 
casion it is appropriate that not only 
the beneficiaries and the promoters of 
women’s education, but also the friends 
of women’s education, should be present. 

This occasion differs from some other 
occasions in this essential respect. I sup- 
pose the Victorians believed that a lady 
was somebody who did not go where she 
was not invited. Women’s education dis- 
tinctly began by ladies’ going where they 
were not invited. At the present moment 
ladies are being invited to go somewhere, 
and it is a very pleasant experience for 
them to respond to that invitation. 

I know there are men who are not very 
happy at the thought of women coming 
into the factories and the industries, but I 
am sure that today those men stayed at 
home. The only people who accepted our 
invitation were those who were quite 
willing to face whatever the hazards may 
be of inviting in the other sex. 

There are, of course, problems. I have 
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always said that only the Creator himself 
would have had nerve enough to risk a 
coeducational universe. There is no ques- 
tion that when you try to get women in 
where women have never been before, you 
get into complications. Men often say 
that we are a disturbing influence. I am 
not sure that that is the aspect of our ad- 
vent that men most dread. I think they 
dread more our tidying influence, our 
passion for order. 

So we are very grateful indeed to you, 
both ancient pioneers and new pioneers, 
who have come today to consider these 
three questions. 

First of all, how can college women, 
women who have had certain distinctive 
opportunities, women who have certain 
distinctive capacities, women, above all, 
who have certain distinctive obligations, 
best serve their country in this extreme 
emergency? That is a question which 
every citizen is asking with a deep sense of 
responsibility but also with a deep sense 
of opportunity. I believe our young citi- 
zens are asking that question with even 
greater urgency, because I think every 
young man and young woman feels that 
not to be of service to one’s country at the 
present moment is to miss the biggest op- 
portunity of one’s generation. So the first 
question is, How can college women best serve 
their country in this crisis? 

The second question is, How may college 
women best prepare themselves to serve their 
country? That is a question which all of us 
who have to do with the education of 
young men and women are asking our- 
selves with very great concern. 

There is a third question. This is a 
question which some women have been 
a little bit bashful about asking, but I 
think we should ask it without any em- 
barrassment, and that is, How best can we 
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serve our country, at the same time preparing 


ourselves for greater service in the future? 

The young men in the universities who 
are going off to war are asking that ques- 
tion. Not long ago I advised a young man, 
who has already made a name for himself 
as a poet and who will, I think, be one of 
the spokesmen for his generation, not to 
try for any special opportunity and not to 
try for any technical position, but to go 
into the front lines as a common soldier, 
because, I said, ‘‘You want to be in the 
thick of it; you want to be inside, for the 
men for whom you are writing have been 
inside.’’ The young men are asking that 
question because they want to use what- 
ever special talent they have for the 
common good, and they want to use it, if 
they can, in such a fashion that they will 
be still more useful to the future. That 
is the question which women are asking, 
too. 

We quite realize that the future is an 
unknown future for men and that it is a 
still more unknown future for women. 
We are not asking for any assurances; we 
are not asking for any promises. We are 
only asking whether the lights are set for 
us to go ahead. 

We are deeply grateful to those of you 
who have come from industry to help us 
with your practical experience to discuss 
these problems. 


Cruatrman McHate: This conference is 
yours. It is planned to give provocative 
statements, not speeches, and to provide 
plenty of time for discussion. 

The conference is planned to clarify the 
following three points: What are the ac- 
tual opportunities for trained women? 
What adaptations are necessary in theif 
training programs? And what cooperation 
is desired? 
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Tue NEED FoR WoMEN’s SERVICES 


1943 Goals Call for All-Out Support 


Mr. Wittram L. Batt (Vice-Chairman, 
War Production Board): The problem of 
1943 production is, of course, a problem 
that affects every citizen of the United 
States, because the objectives for that 
production program can’t be met without 
the complete cooperation and support of 
everybody in the United States. We had 
devoted to the production of war goods in 
the month before Pearl Harbor an ex- 
penditure of about a billion dollars; in 
November 1942, something over four 
billions; and the objective for November 
1943 is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of seven to eight billions. 

The hope and expectation is that by the 
end of 1943 the United States will be 
putting a greater proportion of her na- 
tional income into the production of war 
goods than any other warring country, 
with the possible exception of Germany. 
That can’t be done without straining 
every nerve. 

We have heard a good deal in the news- 
papers in the last few days about the 
manpower question. No one knows what 
the size of the military force will be, but 
you can’t take ten or eleven millions, or 
whatever the number may be, of the prime 
men of this country out of production 
without serious dislocation of the econ- 
omy. You can’t provide the food and the 
materials with which they will operate 
on the seven seas of the world without 
bringing the fullest productive forces of 
the country into being. You certainly 
can’t do that job without the complete 
cooperation of women. 

If I were a woman, particularly a col- 
lege woman, I would ask myself, as I 
suspect most of them do, what kind of as- 
surance this economy would give me that 


there would be a place for me, or at least 
an even break with men, when the acute 
need for my service no longer exists. To- 
day no one can give that guarantee, but 
it is a question which society increasingly 
must face. I suspect that it is a question 
which employers will have to face even 
in the ranks of less well-educated women, 
because it is a fact, sol am informed, that 
to an increasing degree women in the 
shop are demonstrating that they can do 
as good a job as men, if the job lies within 
their physical capacity, and in many cases 
do a better job. When the emergency is 
over and the problem of maintaining a 
working force is before the employer, 
will he be willing — will he be able, 
rather — to keep the women? It is a very 
serious question, as I see it, in respect to 
the post-war economy. 

I have given you the amount of our na- 
tional war production — four times as 
much in 1942 as in 1941, and twice as 
much in 1943 as in 1942 — as a rough in- 
dication of the determination of those 
who are producing for this war to get out 
as quickly as possible all that this econ- 
omy can produce, and that certainly im- 
plies that in 1943 we ought to have no 
place for non-producers in the United 
States. 

[Here Mr. Batt spoke briefly off the 
record. | 

I understand that the problem the col- 
leges face with respect to the draft is a 
serious one. I don’t know enough about it 
to attempt to suggest an answer. You are 
experienced in that field. I am sure you 
will do the best that can be done. It is, of 
course, interesting to one who is a grad- 
uate engineer to see the recognition by the 
services of the necessity of completing as 
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much formal training as possible of those 
who expect to go into engineering or tech- 
nical or scientific work. 

I don’t know what further I can say 
other than that this is a job of great mag- 
nitude. The problem, of course, is that 
our services are trying to set up facilities 
with which to fight an unknown war in 
unknown parts of the world, and the de- 
mands are huge. They surely call for 
everything that the United States can 
produce. 

I happen to believe that when the 
United States really gets into this produc- 
tion job it can do much better than it has 
done to date. In terms of sacrifice we have 
hardly done anything of any consequence. 





Dr. W. W. Cnarters (Director, Bureau 
of Training, War Manpower Commis- 
sion): I am asked to speak on employ- 
ment needs, but I can dismiss that very 
quickly in general terms by saying that 
during the coming year it will be neces- 
sary to add four and a half million women 
to the production forces of the United 
States in order to reach the goals that 
have been set. That means that any 
woman can get almost any kind of job she 
wants. Dr. Gilbreth in due time will talk 
about the levels at which college women 
can best be used, and therefore I wish to 
speak more particularly of some methods 
by which rhe needs can be determined 
and worked over into the curriculum of 
the college. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
such a definite interest in using college 
women that we now have three different 
agencies which assist the colleges in pre- 
paring men and women for industry. One 
of those is the ESMWT, which spends 
$30,000,000 a year in employing college 
faculty members to give extension courses 





From Need to College Curriculum 
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I hope and I believe that a recognition of 
the seriousness of the situation will grow 
on us, and I look for that recognition in- 
creasingly to come as a result of the real- 
ization that your boy may never come 
back again, or your friend's boy. Nothing 
affects the home so acutely as the loss 
which one feels in his own area of knowl- 
edge and responsibility. 

I think the American people are getting 
into this job fast, although not nearly as 
fast as they could, but I feel that they 
will do it. It is a big job. It can’t be done 
without the fullest — cooperation is not 
enough — the fullest direct support and 
the individual initiative of every person 
who can contribute anything. 





in engineering, science, and management 
for war training. The NYA distributes 
$5,000,000 a year to help needy students 
of ability to remain in college. For men 
and women who are in the accelerated 
program, there is a loan fund of $2,000,- 
000. 

Those are indicative of our interest. | 
hope that before the next Congress has 
passed its bills, we shall have a more 
integrated program than we had last year. 
That is now being worked out. 

As you know, the Selective Service will 
use about four hundred men’s colleges, or 
at least the men’s divisions of colleges. 
There will be left, however, on the basis 
of past figures, about 600,000 boys, eight- 
een- and nineteen-year-olds, who will not 
get into the draft. They will be 4-F’s. Of 
those, perhaps 14 per cent would be high 
school graduates who might go to col- 
lege. That means about 84,000 4-F boys 
will be available for additional training 
in the higher levels; and in addition there 
are the women. 


What to do with the women and those 
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4-F’s to make them fit into the needs of 
industry and the needs of the civilian gov- 
ernment services is a question that is 
being worked on at present. 

To the query, what occupations are the 
key occupations for women, the answer 
is, there are in particular no key occupa- 
tions. The U. S. Employment Service, 
when we asked them what such occupa- 
tions were for women, said in effect: The 
scene is changing so rapidly, the figures 
that would come out in May would not 
be useful in June or July. The colleges in 
that respect are fortunate because they 
can turn in practically their own direc- 
tions with a certain amount of research 
and guidance. 

It seems to me it is entirely safe to at- 
tempt to retain the structure of general 
education in the college. Girls can be 
trained for occupations in which they can 
assist the war without having four years 
or two years entirely spent in specific 
vocational training. It seems possible, 
therefore, to keep the program of general 
education, and in addition, within that 
framework to select occupations for 
which a given institution can train. 

To illustrate, let me tell you how one 
institution attacked the problem of re- 
taining the structure of general education 


and also training for a variety of occupa- 
tions that would be of use in the war 


effort. First, the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice was asked to name key occupations, 
with the result that I have just men- 
tioned. The second thing was to consider 
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the facilities, the departments of the col- 
lege, in which training might be given. 
This particular college did not have facil- 
ities of an engineering department, but 
they did have departments of art, home 
economics, foreign languages, social stud- 
ies, physical sciences, etc. 

In order to maintain the structure of 
general education, the rule was laid down 
that training would be offered for no oc- 
cupation which required more than 24 
of the 64 hours necessary for graduation. 
A policy was adopted of selecting occu- 
pations which would require a lesser 
amount of training; also, that pay fairly 
well; and that are scattered rather widely 
over the United States. 

Within that framework the faculty ar- 
rived at thirty-one occupations or groups 
of occupations for which such training 
might be given. Take, for instance, blue- 
print-reading. That is widely needed. That 
training could be given, it was found, in 
a six-hour course in introduction to art, 
followed by a specific streamlined voca- 
tional course in blueprint-reading — a 
total of 12 hours out of 64. 

This indicates very briefly a technique 
of determining need, — not in terms of 
four and a half million women, but in 
terms of the facilities of the colleges. It is 
entirely possible in this broad program 
where a girl can get a job in anything, for 
each institution to study its own facili- 
ties, determine which parts of the needs 
it will fit, and then provide the program 
that will meet those particular needs. 


The Aircraft Industry’s Needs, Present and Future 


Mr. Roy Anprews (Director of Engineer- 
ing Personnel, Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany): I believe that in estimating the 
needs of industry, the most logical ap- 
proach is first to determine our absorbing 
power. If we gave you the number of 


people required to do the job we have to 
do in the time in which we would like to 
have it done, the figure would not only 
stagger you, but would be one which 
probably could never be reached. So, in 
order to avoid any uncertainty, I will ask 
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you to follow through a little arithmetic 
with me to develop that requirement. 

During the year 1942 (I am speaking, 
of course, for our particular company) the 
Engineering Training School, which is 
the indoctrination unit for the Engineer- 
ing Department, absorbed 10.5 students 
per week. The Inspection Department 
has a school of the same capacity, giving 
us a total of 21 people absorbed for sub- 
professional work per week, or 1,000 for 
the year. I believe we can assume that 
our company’s requirements would be 
approximately one tenth of the aircraft 
industry’s requirements; therefore, the 
total would be 10,000 per year. 

You will notice that this is not based 
on an expansion program. It is merely the 
record of what we have been able to ab- 
sorb efficiently heretofore. 

In 1943 there will be additional factors. 
For instance, we are certain that many of 
the men now on our staff will be inducted. 
At present we have approximately 250 
men between the ages of 18 and 20 who 
face induction. That same ratio would 
probably carry throughout the industry, 
so we could safely raise our total estimate 
to 12,500 for the aircraft industry alone, 
or roughly 1,000 per month. 

All of these figures cover the type of 
people that the women’s colleges would 
be equipped to train. 

I might add right here that we cer- 
tainly would not be a party to removing 
people now enrolled in a four-year college 
course to enter industry at present. I don’t 
want to be pessimistic, but we feel that 
people can still enter college today, take 
their four-year course, and be utilized in 
war industry in this present war. We are 
certainly going ahead with our plans on 
the assumption that it will continue for 
at least that long. General education 
should by no means be dropped because, 
in addition to the emergency training that 
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we have now, we are still looking to the 
future. I am sure that the aircraft industry 
will need those trained people whether 
there is a war going on or not. 

It is very easy to put across the need 
for technically trained personnel. Our 
biggest problem is to find those people, 
interest them in obtaining specialized 
training before they go to industry, and 
then place them where they can serve to 
their greatest advantage. 

Industry has been guilty of destroying 
one of our best reservoirs. We have hired 
women in places probably far below their 
skills, not because we wanted to, not 
because we didn’t have foresight, but be- 
cause we were faced with an emergency; 
the production line was ready to roll. 
It would have required something more 
than foresight to refrain from hiring those 
people and advise them to secure more 
training. So we have to go ahead now and 
interest people who were not thought 
available for employment before, and 
train them for the specialized positions. 

We are a little proud of the fact that 
we at the Glenn L. Martin Company were 
among the pioneers in using women in 
technical work. In fact, we started train- 
,0g women and using women in technical 
work before the rush of the war came on. 
We have approached the problem very 
carefully, and consequently we have not 
been disappointed. A careful training pro- 
gram was instituted and care was used in 
assigning women to positions. At the 
present time in an Engineering Depart- 
ment of 2,300 people, we have 600 women. 
Approximately 300 of those are doing ac- 
tual technical work. That gives us about 
26 per cent for the Engineering Depart- 
ment. The percentage of women for the 
entire plant is about 28.5 per cent. 

A question has been raised as to the 
post-war attitude of industry toward the 
women who are now entering. Our atti- 
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tude will be this: It will depend on the 
way they have handled their positions 
and whether or not they wish to stay in 
those positions. We were using women in 
technical work before the emergency re- 
quirement came; we have not changed our 
ideas as to their suitability for that work; 
and we will certainly welcome them in 
the department. Of course, with the Man- 
power Commission’s jurisdiction over as- 
signing labor (which will undoubtedly be 
extended to the period after the war), 
that may not be a choice for us to make. 
Employment of women might be cur- 
tailed to keep men at work. But if the 
company has a chance to express its 
opinion, it will certainly not object to 
offering permanent positions to techni- 
cally trained women. 

We believe that in engineering work — 
and I am pretty sure that is the type of 
work in which the university women 
would be interested — we expect to be 
able to maintain a large percentage of our 
wartime staff. In engineering work we 
are not so closely related to mass produc- 
tion; our total enrollment is determined 
by the design work to be done and we are 
sure that after the aircraft industry is able 
to demonstrate the value of air transpor- 
tation, there will be a great interest in 
aircraft design. 

I have made a list of positions available 
or suitable for women, and it is a coinci- 
dence that my list too includes exactly 
thirty-one, which is the number that was 
mentioned a short time ago. 

Of course, the largest group from the 
point of numbers would be in drafting 
work or working toward design work. 
Then computing. You find that in several 
branches — vibrations work and struc- 
tural analysis, and several other fields. 
Tracing, technical correspondence. In 
service work there would be several 
branches: the preparation of handbooks, 
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where editorial experience would be val- 
uable; handling trouble reports — in 
other words, maintaining contact with 
operations units to take care of their 
problems and to give them the satisfac- 
tory technical answer for a trouble re- 
port; preparation of repair manuals and 
maintenance of interchangeability lists so 
that an airplane being operated in Aus- 
tralia will be able to use the wing that 
was ordered, and it won’t be a case of 
trying to place a 1941 model wing on a 
1942 model airplane. 

In the laboratory there are a large 
number of positions: chemical analysis, 
calculations, material development work, 
research, finishes, materials substitutions, 
synthetic materials, the whole physical 
testing field, vibration testing, metallur- 
gical testing. That last is a big field for 
women, from practically common labor 
work, such as polishing samples, all the 
way through to highly technical metal- 
lurgical work. Then there is test-report 
writing for laboratory tests, photo- 
graphic work, microphotography, and 
spectroscopic analysis. Then we have 
weight estimating and weight control, 
the Standards Department, preparation of 
educational programs, personnel work, 
engineering planning, estimating contract 
administration, library work, and gen- 
eral estimating. 

Those are within the Engineering De- 
partment proper. Then in the Manufac- 
turing Division: inspection work, time 
and motion study, work simplification, 
production planning, material control, 
and tool design. 

That list was just jotted down; it 
hasn’t been studied very carefully. 

There is no line drawn in any group or 
on any type of position in the Engineering 
Department excluding women from a job, 
if they are qualified. Physical qualifica- 
tions for our type of work are such that 
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no bar is raised to the employment of a 
woman. If they are equipped by training 
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or experience, they are welcome to any 
type of position that we have. 


Coordinating College Programs to Meet Industry’s Needs 


Dr. Anprey A. Potter (Chairman, U. S. 
Advisory Committee on ESMWT, and 
Dean of Engineering, Purdue University): 
It is very gratifying that Mr. Andrews 
gave such an interesting report about the 
attitude of the airplane industry with 
reference to women and _ particularly 
graduates of women’s colleges. My own 
acquaintance with representatives of other 
industries leads me to feel that they have 
practically the same attitude. 


Considering the problem before us, it 
seems to me we must differentiate be- 
tween training and education. Of course, 


in so far as the immediate needs are con- 
cerned, we must think of training for 
certain specialized tasks. The war train- 
ing program in engineering, science, and 
management is definitely a training pro- 
gram. That program was developed about 
two and a half years ago because it be- 
came evident then that there was bound 
to be a scarcity of physicists, chemists, 
engineers, and production managers, and 
that it was impossible to prepare a well 
educated specialist in those fields in a 
period of weeks or even a few months. 
Those who were asked to plan the pro- 
gram came to the conclusion that it would 
be very desirable to appraise the needs in 
connection with the different types of 
skills and to develop a program which 
would train definitely for those needs, 
without any reference to general educa- 
tion or to broad preparation. It was felt 
that that type of program would be very 
helpful in re-training people for certain 
tasks. There were large numbers of engi- 
neers who were prepared in certain fields 
and had been engaged in other fields for 
a great many years, who needed a certain 


amount of re-education or re-training in 
order to prepare them for immediate use- 
fulness as engineers in connection with 
the war effort. We also felt that in the 
war industries there were large numbers of 
high school graduates who had the bene- 
fit of very little formal higher or technical 
education and who, through specialized 
instruction, or in-service instruction after 
working hours, could be prepared to doa 
higher type of service than those people 
were performing. 

It would be very desirable for the col- 
lege representatives in this room to co- 
ordinate their own programs somewhat 
more closely, and also to recognize the 
facilities available in connection with the 
war training program in engineering, sci- 
ence, and management. Women’s colleges, 
as well as men’s colleges, which have 
majors in such fields as chemistry or phys- 
ics, should set up ESMWT programs. 
On the other hand, there are large num- 
bers of other women’s colleges which do 
not offer a major in physics or chemistry 
or engineering or production supervision, 
and there is no reason why such institu- 
tions should not cooperate with engineer- 
ing colleges or with departments of phys- 
ics or chemistry in universities in order to 
give the type of instruction which is of- 
fered in connection with the ESMWT 
program. 

It seems to me that the women’s col- 
leges of the country could be of very great 
service to industry, to Civil Service, as 
well as to their own students, if they 
would give consideration, in addition to 
the programs which they now have, to 
two or three different types of coordinated 
programs, 
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I don’t think that very many of the col- 
leges represented in this room will want 
to start programs in engineering, and I 
don’t think it would be wise for very 
many more colleges to offer curricula 
leading to degrees in engineering. I do 
feel, however, that practically every col- 
ege represented in this room could offer a 
strong major in the physical sciences 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, or a 
combination major in physical sciences, 
with two or three years of college mathe- 
matics, and two, three, or four years of 
physics or chemistry, or both. A person 
who has had 20 hours of college physics 
and the same amount of mathematics and 
chemistry is very useful to modern indus- 
try. This means 60 out of 144 devoted to 
the major. 

I also feel that the women’s colleges 
could probably coordinate their programs 
with engineering education. There is no 
reason why a young woman from one of 
your colleges should not at the end of 
three years go to an engineering college 
and complete her requirements for a 
degree in engineering. 


There is a very strong popular miscon- . 


ception as to what engineering education 
is. Most people have an idea that it con- 
sists mainly of vocational education. 
That is absolutely untrue. The average 
engineer is an individual who is well pre- 
pared in mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry, and who is supposed to apply these 
basic sciences to industry or public works. 
The difference between the engineer and 
the scientist is that the engineer is sup- 
posed to use science economically. The 
engineer of today must have an apprecia- 
tion not only of the sciences which he 
uses, but also of the economic problems 


involved. He must have some apprecia- 
tion of social problems because he is 
a scientific businessman in a sense. He 
goes into industry and must deal with 
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labor. Unless the engineer has an appre- 
ciation of the human problems in indus- 
try, unless he has knowledge of economic 
and social trends, he is lost. 

The modern engineering curricula, 
within the limits approved by the en- 
gineering profession, are very far from 
vocational. They are very definitely scien- 
tific and have a technologic stem, a hu- 
manity stem, and a social science stem. 
I am convinced that there are large num- 
bers of young women of your colleges 
who could very profitably, at the end of 
two or three years or even after gradua- 
tion, enter an engineering college and in 
a very short time utilize their preparation 
in the social sciences, humanities, and 
physical science to complete the require- 
ments for a degree in engineering — that 
is, if they are interested in serving in- 
dustry as engineers. 

Paralleling the well coordinated pro- 
gram in physical sciences, some thought 
should be given to a well coordinated 
program in social sciences. In so far as 
Civil Service is concerned, there is need 
for well prepared economists and statis- 
ticians. There is a considerable need in the 
various government departments for peo- 
ple who know something of government. 
There should be an opportunity during 
this war period for large numbers of 
young women who are well prepared in 
social sciences, who have an appreciation 
of economics, sociology — urban as well 
as rural — who have a knowledge of 
government, of history, of psychology, 
so that they can fit in particularly with 
the problems of government bureaus, as 
well as certain types of industries. 

I also believe that some young women 
trained in the social sciences may be fitted 
rather quickly to personnel positions in 
industry. That doesn’t mean to say that 
you should train them as personnel ex- 
perts. I don’t think that we can train 
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people in colleges as personnel experts any 
more than we can train them as special- 
ized engineering experts, but you can give 
a certain fundamental preparation which 
would be very useful to industry in con- 
nection with positions which deal with 
the human problems. 

There is one other thing that I want to 
mention, and that is the weight of the 
program. That is very unpopular —I 
know it. But those of us in engineering 
education, after an experience of more 
than fifty years, are convinced that the 
average student can carry a load of 18 
hours a week, even 20 hours a week. Of 
course, in liberal arts colleges people 
have always thought a load of 12 to 15 
hours a week is a very heavy load. This 
may be true, when a student is expected 
to do a great deal of library work. On the 
other hand, in courses such as mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, not 
so much in the social sciences but also to 
some extent, I am certain that a program 
which has a weight of 18 hours a week 
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is none too heavy. Many of our engineer- 
ing students are carrying much more than 
18 hours a week very successfully, and 
under present conditions it would be well 
to make certain that students are working 
at capacity. If you develop a coordinated 
curriculum in physical sciences, in social 
sciences, in the humanities, or in biologi- 
cal sciences which requires, say, 140 or 
150 hours for graduation, you will have 
no difficulty in including, besides general 
education, certain specialized instruction 
which will fit the young woman for im- 
mediate usefulness in connection with the 
war effort more nearly on the level of that 
woman’s abilities, rather than on a purely 
vocational level. 

Personally, I feel it is very undesirable 
to encourage women in colleges to pre- 
pare themselves for posts as riveters and 
welders and machine operators. Those 
women can contribute more to the war 
effort if they work in fields which are 
more nearly in line with their own attain- 
ments, education, and intelligence. 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR COLLEGE AND INDUSTRY 


Women’s Colleges as Reservoirs for Employment 
o 


Dr. Littian M. Gitpreta (Consulting 
Engineer, and Professor of Management, 
Purdue University and Newark College of 
Engineering): You will notice perhaps 
that my topic is in the form of a question: 
**At what levels in industry are women’s 
colleges reservoirs for employment?’ The 
answer to that question by and large is: 
Weare all a part of that reservoir, and we 
want to be, but we do want to know how 
to be a most effective part. Accordingly, 
I am going to try to put a few questions. 

The first lie in the field of the problems 
of industry and of things which those in 
the educational field naturally want to 
know from industry. In the first place, 


. At What Levels? 


what is wanted? We have already touched 
upon this. I think the colleges know the 
difficulties of the industries’ stating the 
quantity, quality, and classification of 
what they will want. But if only we could 
receive not only prompt information but 
coordinated information, if only the in- 
formation could come in such shape that 
we would know up to the minute as far 
as it could be known! Especially do we 
need such information in the matter of the 
men who are being deferred in industry at 
the moment but who are apt to be wanted 
to go into the services. It is in those areas 
in which we must train people, and the 
training takes time. We get the directives 
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and read them with great care, but we 
need something, if possible, a little more 
prompt, a little more exact. 

We need to know from industry, too, 
whether it is using the various ways in 
which it is supposed to recruit. How 
much is the Roster being used, for exam- 
ple? How general, really, is the use of the 
U. S. Employment Service? And how 
many industries are using other ways, 
and why, in spite of the directives on that 
point? Are the college scouts still being 
used, the men and women who have 
known most about the colleges, who are 
personnel minded and personnel trained? 
Is industry still using them and intending 
to use them; or is a new type of high- 
pressure recruitment coming into the 
picture, and if so, why? 

Then it is very necessary to ask the old 
series of questions: what, who, where, 
when, and why? Not only what the per- 
son is supposed to do on the job, the 
operating specifications, but just as far 
as possible, the personnel specifications, 
so that we don’t get people’s hopes all 
raised, feeling that they can be placed, 
only to find when they get through that 
they can’t. 

Where are they to be placed? Where are 
they to be placed on the various levels? 
Where are they to be placed geographi- 
cally? What is the thought in industry as 
to the transfer across the country? 

Then, ‘“when’’? We want to know not 
only when they will be wanted from the 
colleges, but how long. Is it to bea dura- 
tion job? Is it to be an after-the-war job? 

There is a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing in this field which perhaps the group 
here can clarify. The women who are 
going into industry do not, by and large, 
I think, want or expect to have the spe- 
cific job at the end of the war if some man 
has given up that job to go to the war; 
there are good reasons for that. 
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The question which we are raising to- 
day, I am sure, is not, ‘‘Will the woman 
keep the specific job she has?”’ but, ‘‘ Will 
opportunities be made somewhere in the 
industrial field to use the skills she ac- 
quired for going into industry?”’ 

It would also be very helpful to know 
to what extent industry is utilizing all 
sources — older people, men as well as 
women, the handicapped, those of certain 
minority groups who haven't as yet been 
particularly invited to come into indus- 
try; the graduates of the high schools and 
the vocational schools, etc. Are these 
people being brought in and used as effec- 
tively as they might be before women 
are asked to leave their college courses 
to go into these jobs? 

Does everybody who wants women still 
want the cream of the crop, the top 10 
per cent, a campus leader, a major in the 
specialty, and the like? 

We should like very much, in the edu- 
cational institutions, to know whether 
the personnel people in industry are still 
making the decisions or whether the op- 
erating force is now deciding who is to 
come in. 

It has already been asked whether we 
are utilizing skills through tests, — not 
only achievement tests but ability tests 
and aptitude tests. Whether we are doing 
the proper kind of selection, which we 
know theoretically means that we take 
people who really need quite a bit of in- 
struction before they go on the job, and 
not people too good for it, who get bored 
and naturally cause a great deal of turn- 
over. 

We need to know more about the kind 
of placement that is being done. Is indus- 
try using the resources of the colleges in 
guidance and placement? 

Then we want to know how effectively 
promotion is being handled, whether it 
is being done the way the best of the per- 
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sonnel group know it should be done. 
That is, if new responsibilities are being 
added, is time being put in training people 
to do the job effectively? 

We should like to know also whether 
people of high-grade skill are being re- 
lieved by bringing in aides and others 
who can take over less responsible tasks. 
Is this being done for women? 

We should like to know, too, what in- 
dustry’s attitudes are toward certain fun- 
damentals in employment of women. I 
took down at a conference nine points 
which were brought in as the findings of 
five hundred companies. I am reading 
them just as I took them: 

Women can do almost all jobs. 

Sex distinctions should not be made. 

Equal pay for equal work. 

Women should be assigned as groups under 

women supervisors. 

. Need for long-term planning, replacement 
of men by women. 

. Use of U. S. Employment Service. 

. Training of men and women together, but 
orientation of women to industry. 

. Emphasis on health and hygiene. 

. Married women are dependable. Absent 
more than men but with more reason. 

Should not be put on difficult shifts. There 


should be attention paid to housing and 
transportation. 


You see, they are diversified. Some sort 
of statement as to the fundamentals that 
progressive industry does believe in would 
settle a great many problems, it seems to 
me, as to areas where the women’s col- 
leges may contribute. 

Now I want to say a few words on 
what the women’s colleges have to offer. 
This is primarily for the industrial group. 

The group entering college, as you 
know, has a diversity of race, religion, 
politics, and type of preparation. The 
college does undertake as one of its jobs 
integrating this group and turning its 
members out able to contribute to one an- 
other. 


These college students are very care- 
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fully tested when they come in. Conse- 
quently, you don’t have quite so much of 
that to do when they come into industry 
if you get the records. They are tested 
physically, mentally, and emotionally. 
There are the intelligence tests and tests 
in achievement, ability, and aptitudes. 
And a certain number of tests are made in 
the field of morals. So there is a pretty 
fair picture. 

They are also very carefully counseled. 
They ought to be accustomed to it by the 
time they reach industry — know how to 
meet a counselor and how to utilize or 
dodge counseling, as they so choose. 
They have had some practice in being 
adjusted and oriented; they ought to be 
ready for that kind of thing when they 
get into industry. 

In the first two years of college, of 
course, they get a large body of knowl- 
edge; they get a certain amount of meth- 
odology; they get some training in habits 
of work and how to learn; they get some 
judgment in selecting their majors and 
their electives in their fields of interest; 
they get certain techniques of effective- 
ness; they get some experience in group 
work; they get a certain amount of com- 
petition with others and with them- 
selves. They get a great deal of practice in 
leadership. 

I wonder if industry has appreciated the 
relationship between the classes in col- 
lege. Even in a junior college I find the 
most surprising development between the 
first year and the second year. All of a 
sudden, coming from the youngest class 
they become quickly the older class, and 
have the sort of maturity that comes from 
that position. 

In the last two years they get specializa- 
tion, and they are made ready for some 
job. Their preparation may not be for an 
industrial job, but they get some idea of 
scheduling, delays, and expediting, and 
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perhaps some idea of the difference be- 
tween the learning process and matura- 
tion, — and more leadership and more 
preparation for life. 

I raise these points because I believe 
there is something to be said as to the 
levels at which these girls are to go into 
industry. At what level do you want 
them? If it does make a difference, isn't it 
desirable for industry to have a very close 
contact with the colleges which are re- 
sponsible for the various levels of devel- 
opment? 

Now just a few words about problems 
in the colleges themselves. You who are 
here from industry must realize that you 
are in progressiveness far ahead of a great 
many of the ones who are not here. If we 
all go home feeling that the entire indus- 
try reflects what industry says here today, 
we shall be a little too optimistic. I don't 
dare say what would be the case in the 
educational field. 

There are fine groups, doing a wonder- 


ful job, who are wanting our girls in the 
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middle of the sophomore year, and a lot 
who are wanting them before they go to 
college at all, when you and I probably 
think they are college material. The col- 
leges must adjust to training for the armed 
services and to training for industry — 
training of a type where the group will 
come in itself and direct but the college 
will offer facilities. The college has to 
maintain its standards of teaching, of 
credits, and of degrees. Does industry 
want any lapse there? It seems to me that 
wouldn’t be consistent with the sort of 
things that have been said this morning 
about wanting the product. We must 
streamline where we can — everybody 
demands that — and yet we must main- 
tain our effectiveness not only in the 
learning process but in developing this 
maturity that you say you want in in- 
dustry. 

The college must utilize its plant and 
personnel. It must do short-term plan- 
ning; it must do long-term planning; and 
it must meet the industrial needs. 


Preparing the Right Person for the Right Job 


PresIDENT Davip A. Rosertson (Goucher 
College): May I say first that our problem 
seen from the point of view of vocational 
ot educational guidance is the old prob- 
lem of fitting the right person to the right 
job. You have to know the person; you 
have to know the job. We in the colleges 
do know the person, but we don’t know 
much about the job. 

Some industries have made their job 
specifications available to us; but most 
have not. Can we get those job specifica- 
tions so that we can use them in training 
people for you in industry? 

Not long ago the big corporations were 
charged by smaller industries with ‘‘pi- 
tacy."’ Soon all of your advertisements 


said, ‘‘Do not apply if you are already 


employed in an essential war industry.” 
Now you come to the colleges and women. 
It is a big reservoir of power but industry 
isn’t the only essential war activity for 
women. Drawing on that source are the 
Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard serv- 
ice. Beyond that there are activities ap- 
propriate to women. The whole game is 
to get the trained individual into the ap- 
propriate job at whatever level. 

How are you going to get for your in- 
dustries some of the women you want to 
employ unless you have people trained to 
make the Lanham Act work? The Lan- 
ham Act will provide centers where chil- 
dren can be cared for while their mothers 
are in your industries. Where are the peo- 
ple coming from to administer those 
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nurseries? From the colleges, unmistakably. 

Governor Lehman will need a tremen- 
dous number of persons to make the relief 
program work in presently occupied terri- 
tories and in our own country, through 
the war and after the war. Where are 
those people coming from? You know 
that the social service training centers 
enroll chiefly women rather than men. 
During the depression the Maryland relief 
program was administered by trained 
college women. There are other fields — 
medicine, nursing, teaching —I needn’t 
mention all of them. Please bear in mind 
that the colleges are training for these 
war activities as well as for industry. 

Talking man to man and without the 
politeness which you have heard from 
some of the other speakers, I wish to say 
that representatives of industry with 
whom I have conferred have inadver- 
tently revealed a mid-nineteenth-century 
attitude toward women. Let me read you 
parts of a letter of a member of the 
Goucher College faculty printed by the 
Baltimore Sun, January 22, 1943. 


Women have had nothing to do with policy- 
forming in Baltimore’s war industries and in 
local defense councils. The men who have 
possessed these powers made no effort to recruit 
women for war-training classes or war jobs 
until employers were desperate. 

An inquiry among personnel officials con- 
ducted by a group of Baltimore women in 
February 1941 found only one defense plant, 
aside from the clothing industry, with a 
program for hiring women to perform indus- 
trial processes. The inquiry disclosed a plan 
for setting up one defense class in the public 
schools to which women were to be admitted. 

(it brought a smile the other day to read in 
the Sunpapers Mr. Sylvester's reported state- 
ment that women did not enroll in any num- 
bers in 1941 classes. Certainly not! They were 
not invited.) 

Emphasis was given to these facts as late as 
July 1941 in the Baltimore hearings of the 
Tolan Committee when the testimony of in- 
dustrial, community, governmental and labor 
leaders revealed the absence of any program for 
the recruitment and training of women indus- 
trial workers. 
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Although such a program got under way in 
1942, it revealed all of the weaknesses of 
improvisation. The Womanpower Commit- 
tee was set up to recruit and propagandize, not 
to advise on policy. Even at this late and 
desperate moment no program exists for train- 
ing adequate numbers of women for adminis. 
trative posts in industry. 

Few local war plants employ trained women 
social workers in their personnel departments 
to assist women workers who are ie home- 
makers with the problems which inevitably 
hinder efficiency. fin England war industries 
employing women are required by law to keep 
trained women welfare workers on their 
staffs. ) 

The recruitment of the technically trained 
woman has proceeded in the same half-hearted 
fashion. The men leaders responsible for it 
have found it hard to be taken seriously by 
women who were well aware of their previous 
antagonism toward women in professional and 
administrative posts. 

Nor do these technically trained women 
who venture into war industries have any 
illusions about their post-war job security 
when employers will again have the chance to 
replace them with men. They doubtless know 
about the stipulation accompanying the re- 
quest of a great electrical company to an engi- 
neering school for twenty women engineers: 
“Select beautiful ones, for we don’t want 
them on our hands after the war.”’ 

They have heard of the brilliant woman 
physicist who could only be hired in the 
capacity of a secretary in a huge chemical 
company because no woman was permitted 
under company policy to hold a laboratory 
position. They may even be familiar with the 
recent remark of a federal official who, reject- 
ing the application of a very able woman 
scientist, said, “I have not yet reached the 
point where I have to work with 2 woman. 


To spokesmen of the war effort in this com- 
munity I should like to suggest that with 
responsibility goes power. No evidence that 
I have seen indicates that women in this com- 
munity have failed to take their responsibility 
seriously. There is abundant evidence that the 
policy and program which men have shaped 
for using women effectively in war industries 


have been feeble. 

The attitude of industry, as revealed to 
me when you and I are talking man to 
man, has been, as I said, the masculine 
attitude of the mid-nineteenth century. 
You will have to overcome that. Mr. Batt 
has spoken of the way in which a man 
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was thrilled to see so many women work- 
ing in Russia. The attitude in Russia 
toward women was changed before they 
were put in the jobs. You will have to do 
the same thing with regard to women in 
your recruiting offices. 

I wonder if you realize the keenness 
of those thrusts in Dr. Gilbreth’s presen- 
tation. If the record is to be printed, the 
import of Dr. Gilbreth’s questions, so 
tactfully put, will be more thoroughly 
appreciated. 

May I say a final word about this 
meeting. We members of university clubs 
know that in a men’s university club, I 
don’t care where it is, we seem to be inter- 
ested in the bar or in the squash courts or 


Mr. J. E. Watters (Vice-President, Per- 
sonnel and Labor Relations, Revere Cop- 
per and Brass, Incorporated): We are asked 
what we need in industry. Our company 
has tried to give the answer in a special 
training course for women — which is 
very little different from the training pro- 
gram we had for men from the colleges. 
One of the first places where we need 
women is in our personnel department. 
There a woman needs a liberal education, 
frst, in how to live, and very definite 
emotional training, which I think many 
of the colleges omit today. I have objec- 
tions from our personnel department and 
other departments in our mills that 
women are not as emotionally stable as 
men — judged by the way they cry ona 
man’s shoulder. That may not be an 
objection to some. But seriously, it repre- 
sents a very real problem — a problem in 
emotional stability — that the colleges 
ought to try to overcome in some way. 
In personnel work a woman needs a 
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the billiard room or ghe bridge room. The 
library is a room surrounded by books, 
provided with big leather chairs in which 
elderly gentlemen sleep for two hours af- 
ter lunch. Contrast our university clubs 
with the cooperating groups of college 
women. If you want to get the signifi- 
cance of the opportunity which you have 
this day, get hold of any letter of the 
General Director of the AAUW and see 
how significant is the cooperation of all 
these groups of college women of our 
country. You will realize then that right 
here, now, you have the biggest oppor- 
tunity for collective bargaining with 
university and college women that you 
will ever get. 


background in industrial management — 
how the plant is organized — and in the 
economics of the plant. She needs back- 
ground in economics, and she needs par- 
ticularly training in psychology — train- 
ing in the use of tests and judgment as to 
when a test is valid and reliable. She also 
needs to know labor history. We have in 
our plants the AF of L in Chicago, the 
CIO in Detroit, independents in Rome 
and Baltimore, and no union at New Bed- 
ford. A woman coming into our personnel 
work should know statistics. We had, 
for instance, the problem of finding the 
difference between the cost of living in 
Rome and Baltimore, and explaining the 
figures to our bargaining committee. 
Next there is the manufacturing end. 
That calls for training in production 
methods, in methods of supervision, in 
industrial engineering. We could give you 
very definite specifications for the training 
we should like to have in these fields. 
Then sales. We haven't used women in 
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sales as much as we feel we should after 
the war. In the future, we feel that a 
woman will need technological training 
to sell our product to the housewife and 
to anyone else. 

Next is accounting and finance. There 
is no reason why a woman cannot do this 
type of work as well as a college-trained 
man. 

Another need is in research and devel- 
opment. 

I am naming here the types of occupa- 
tions for which the colleges can train. 
All of these types of work, in my estima- 
tion, can and should be done by women, 
during the war and to a considerable ex- 
tent after the war. 

So much for our needs. Now — what 
do we want from the colleges? What are 
our specifications for the type of women 
we are looking for? 

First, above the average in scholarship, 
in aptitude and intelligence. We know 
that a college woman in our plant will 
probably come up against people with 
higher intelligence than she has. We gave 
all the applicants in one of our mills in- 
telligence tests. There were some college 
men in the group, some with a high 
school education, some who had only 
finished grammar school. The two who 
stood highest in the test were eighth- 
grade graduates. 

Above the average in personal qualities. 
This can be judged by tests such as the 
Humm-Wadsworth test or interview. We 
find that some of the women in personal 
qualities cannot meet the work in our 
mills. I wish I could give you the reasons 
our works managers have given as to why 
women should not receive the same pay 
as men. While not all of these reasons go 
back to personal qualities, some of them 
do; perhaps I should sum them up here. 
— Women are not as flexible as men, can- 
not be transferred to heavier jobs. Wome 
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cannot work as long hours as men; often 
this is a legal requirement. The laws are 
more stringent for women than for men. 
Women are more temporary; there is a 
high labor turnover. They get married, 
and do not fit into the permanent future 
of the company. Women haven't as much 
physical reserve as men; they are more 
subject to breakdowns, sickness, poor 
attendance. Time out for personal affairs 
is greater. In many cases they show less 
dependability — though in many cases, 
more. With women in the plant, addi- 
tional washrooms, restrooms, _locker- 
rooms, are needed — longer lunch periods 
and more rest periods. 

Special social problems in the plant in- 
crease with the employment of women, 
but women are meeting those problems, 
very definitely. Here is one instance. When 
the first woman went into one of our de- 
partments, as she would go down the 
center aisle the men would whistle. You 
know the kind of whistle — keeping 
time as somebody walks. As other women 
came in, the men kept on doing it to 
them. Then one of the women thought, 
why not do the same thing to the men? 
Now when the big fat man particularly 
comes down the center aisle, the girls all 
whistle at him. And the men don’t whis- 
tle at the women any more. 

To meet some of these situations, a 
woman must be emotionally stable. | 
would say one criticism we have of col- 
lege women is that they will not face life 
as it is at the mill. It goes back to personal 
qualities. We need to train women to face 
the fact that they are going to meet in 
industry a lot of people they don’t like, 
and have to get along with them. 

Then we ask good health and physical 
stamina. Many women who come to us 
can’t stand what is required in the mill. 
It seems to me the colleges are not doing 
their job when they fail to give women 
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the proper training and physical recrea- 
tion to make them strong, mentally and 
physically, morally and socially — and 
particularly emotionally. 

We look for some participation in cam- 
pus activities; that indicates a person who 
will be able to get along with fellow em- 
ployees. Students learn management from 
managing student activities. I feel strongly 
that such activities should be made a 
definite part of the educational program. 

Above the average in weight and 
height. — That is, of course, a require- 
ment we are doubtful about getting. 

These are our specifications for the type 
of woman we are looking for from the 
college. You may say we are putting our 
sights too high. We realize that we may 
have to take less than what we want, but 
if we don’t have a high ideal to shoot at, 
we won't come near getting what we 
want. 

What happens to these women after 
they come to us from the college? We are 
putting them through a three- to six- 
months’ intensive course in the manufac- 
ture of copper and brass. They go right 
into the mills as promise clerks. That is, 


if we find that an order isn’t moving ac- 
cording to schedule, we send a woman 
in to investigate and let her figure out 
why it isn’t, and make things move. 
That means not only finding out about 
the machine and the manufacturing proc- 


ess, but also getting along with a fore- 
man — whom she may not like. That’s 
what she has to face in a mill. 

From this three-months’ training she 
goes through all the departments in the 
plant — personnel, rolling mill, shop, 
etc. Then she is assigned to the type of 
work available for her. At present we 
have work available in all the depart- 
ments I have mentioned. 

After the war? — I wish we knew. 

The last woman hired in our plant in 
the last war left us about two years ago. 
I give that as a partial answer to the ques- 
tion whether there will be a place for 
women after the war. 

We have guaranteed to our men who 
are leaving that they shall have their 
jobs back after the war, and we intend to 
see that they do. We also hope that by 
that time we shall have enough backlog to 
keep the women we want to keep, as well. 


Attitudes: Present and Future 


Mr. M. M. Borine (Engineering Gen- 
eral Department, General Electric Com- 
pany): The General Electric Company has 
undertaken to build the largest diversifi- 
cation of war material of any company 
in the country, as well as the largest 
quantity. We have sixty-nine designing- 
engineering departments in only the four 
major divisions. There are a great many 
more. Each one is a separate unit respon- 
sible for a different product. It is extremely 
difficult for us, then, to lay down specifi- 
cations of what we need in either a man 
of a woman, except to say in general 
terms that we need intelligence, energy, 


friendliness, and those other qualities 
that make up a good individual. The 
individual can be adapted easily to many 
places if he has the suitable qualifications. 

We are now employing approximately 
30,000 women in the organization. Most 
of them are not college people. I feel 
rather strongly that many of us in indus- 
try have misused the college woman in 
putting her in places where she is not 
using her full effectiveness. I think it is 
a total waste of time to put a college girl 
on the drafting board. Ican make a better 
detailer of a high school girl in three 
months than of a college girl, and one 
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who will be happy and stay with the job. 

But I am told — my figures may be 
wrong, and I have no definite check — 
that last year, for instance, in the class of 
1942 there were fewer than 20 girls gradu- 
ating in engineering in the United States. 
I was told that there were about 38 or 40 
girls in the United States who took a ma- 
jor in physics, and 73 who got a major in 
chemistry. That indicates the technical 
womanpower of our country — and yet 
there are 2,500 companies involved in this 
war effort. 

By no stretch of the imagination can we 
say that we can come to the girls colleges 
today and get a group of girls who have 
had a little mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry and expect in three or four 
months to do what the engineering col- 
leges have been trying to do in four years. 
It is utterly impossible for us to say that 
a girl can do the effective work of an engi- 
neer, as we normally think of it, without 
a great deal of readjustment of the job. 

We have several girls who have majors 
in physics, with no mathematics what- 
ever. How in the world you can teach 
physics without mathematics I don’t un- 
derstand, and yet there are places that are 
giving courses in physics with no mathe- 
matical background at all. 

In spite of all the apparent criticism, 
we do find in young college women the 
same intelligence, the same energy, the 
same other characteristics that we have 
found in men. And two of the most 
valuable characteristics that we look 
for in young men are much more preva- 
lent in women than in men — intuition 
and curiosity. Those are qualities that 
are exceedingly important, and women 
have them. SoI have great hope that with 


a few little changes, with a little more 
standardization and thorough study of 
the courses, particularly in the women’s 
colleges, you will be graduating young 
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women who can be more effectively used 
than those we are able to obtain today. 

Yes, it is difficult to handle girls. They 
are more unstable than men. There is no 
question about it. We all have little ex- 
amples. A young lady came to us, a sci- 
ence graduate, who was engaged in a 
very important thing in the war effort 
that had to be done at the moment in 
one of our midwest plants. She wanted 
Friday and Saturday off. ‘‘Why do you 
want it off?’’ “‘Because my boy friend is 
coming to town. I will be out late, and 
I want to get some rest so I will look 
decent when I meet him.’’ We said, “‘Wait 
a minute. We are in a war. We think you 
ought to stay on the job, even if you don’t 
sleep, and do what you can to help us out 
on this particular thing.’” There was a 
litcle argument, and she didn’t come to 
work on Friday or Saturday or all the 
next week. Then she came back a week 
later and asked, ‘‘Have I got a job now? 
I don’t care.” She had her job. We 
couldn’t get along without her. 

They are irresponsible? Yes. In training 
women for various things we have been 
setting up a group of what we call vesti- 
bule drafting schools for high school 
girls. It costs us about $300 per girl. We 
find that after we train these girls at our 
own expense, on our own payroll, when 
they have finished the training a great 
many of them immediately leave and go 
out and see where else they can sell that 
training for another dollar a week. With no 
warning at all, they pick upand walk out. 
They are irresponsible, but we will learn, 
and they will learn. You folks can help us, 
and I am just calling these things to your 
attention for your future consideration. 

I am convinced that these young people 
can be very effective. We have taken in 
during the last year alone a relatively 
small number — about 96 girls — in the 
engineering departments of the company. 
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They represent a very wide variety of 
types of training, in science, mathematics, 
and whatnot; and yet I find that I have 
been able to place every one of them very 
effectively, and I have now run out of 
girls. I have two or three hundred re- 
quests at the moment that I am not going 
to attempt to fill all at once. I want to do 
this rather slowly and carefully, in order 
that each girl may be used: as effectively 
as possible. 

We have found very definitely that girls 
make better chemists than men in prac- 
tically every case, whether it be at the 
bachelor, master, or doctor level. We 
have discovered that over a rather long 
period of time. 

We have employed a good many girls 
in the Accounting Department. They are 
doing a beautiful job in places where we 
have always had men before. They are 
doing just as good a job as the men. But 
it takes many more women to accomplish 
the same work. We are able to break 
down jobs. 

[ frankly don’t care whether these girls 
are in the top or bottom quarter of their 
class, if they have the energy and the 
get-up-and-go really to want to do a job. 
We all want the top girls, but we can't 
all have them, so we will take any we 
can get, within certain limitations — and 
let me add that appearance is not the 
determining factor. 

My outlook on the future is rather vi- 
sionary, I admit. We must realize that 
already in this world war about eight 
million men have been killed, and I am 
guessing that losses may run to about four 
million more before it is over. That 
means twelve million women who will 
not marry, and will have to make a liv- 
ing. They must have intelligence enough 
to use their brains as well as their hands 
to the best possible effectiveness. 


Ido not believe that we are going to 
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disband our army when this thing is over. 
I believe we will have to maintain a large 
standing army, we will have to keep our 
two-ocean navy, and we will have to 
keep our air force intact, which means 
that a large number of these young tech- 
nical people, at least, will make a career 
in the services and will not return to in- 
dustry. 

Yes, we have made promises, *‘We will 
hold your jobs.’’ But will they come 
back? I don’t know. I rather doubt it. 
I don’t think that America is going to 
have the high mortality that some of the 
other countries have had in this war, but 
we are going to have to help police the 
world. 

There is no question that for the great 
reconstruction job following this period, 
we shall be the one country on the face 
of the globe that will have the man- 
power, the raw materials, and the pro- 
ductive capacity to rebuild. It will prob- 
ably take us years to catch up with the 
automobile production alone. 

America must realize, in my opinion, 
that we cannot continue permanently to 
maintain our standards of living at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the world. Some day 
there must be an equalization. We must 
produce so well, so cheaply, in this coun- 
try that we may be able to provide for 
the Germans and the Japs the same type 
of standards that we have, or we will 
fight them again. It will be infinitely 
cheaper to give every German an automo- 
bile than to have another war with them. 

What does that mean for the women? 
It means that upon graduation from col- 
lege our young men in this country will 
have to spread themselves over the face of 
the globe rather than just America. Our 
young women will have to take their 
places here in a great many spots. So I 
think from the standpoint of attitudes, 
yes, there is much to be desired; but if the 
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schools will get together with industry 
and work out some plan, as the engineer- 
ing colleges have done, and have stand- 
ards, have real meat in the material that 
the girls get, women not only can be used 
during the war, but can stay with us just 
as long as they will. 

The turnover is high. Marriages are a 
normal thing for a large percentage, and 
certainly when babies come along it is 
high time for the mothers to stay at home 
and take care of those babies. I think it is 
a terrible thing, even in this war period, 
that we should find it necessary to take 
mothers away from the youngsters to 
whom we are going to give the whole job 
of running this show later, and have 


those youngsters lose the advantages of 
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a mother’s care. It is a necessity at the 
moment, apparently. 

The girls are doing a grand job with us, 
both in the factories and in the offices. 
They are using their brains as well as 
their hands. There are a lot of little things 
that bother us, but we really have lots of 
fun doing these jobs. 

Above all, I feel that the utilization 
of the women is here as long as they will 
work. So I think it is utterly wrong to 
break up their education, to take then 
out of school. We should let them finish 
and go as far as they intellectually can, 
so that when they are ready, when they 
have completed their education, they can 


do a job to continue the kind of life we 
have had. 


DiscussION ! 


PresipeNt Wuirte: I am sure you are bursting 
with questions and challenges. 


Presipent Meta Grass (Sweet Briar College): 
Just a comment on one point, which of course 
is insignificant. 

May I suggest that it is a mistake to pay 
too much attention to women’s tears. 
Presipent Ropertson: You can solve that 
problem by having a woman's shoulder in- 
stead of a man’s to weep on. But is the 
absenteeism that reflects the crying on any- 
body’s shoulder as great as the absenteeism 
because of similar emotional] stress which 
results in the absence of men after a good 
week-end souse? When a woman is depressed, 
she weeps; when a man is depressed, he gets 


drunk. 


Mr. Watters: Again, this goes back to atti- 
tudes. If the men accept women as partners in 
industry rather than competitors for their 
jobs, if you can convince the men that the 


Some discussion participants have necessarily been 
omitted because of limitations of space.—Eprror’s 
Nore. 


women are doing work as important as their 
own, all that will take care of itself. 


Presipent Apa L. Comstock. (Radcliffe Col- 
lege): There are few tears when there are 
women supervisors. I have always noticed 
that. 


Dr. Gitsretu: Does industry have the coop- 
eration of the college in the selection and 
placement of these women? When the adjust- 
ment isn’t what it might be, it’s important 
to know whether the situation traces back to 
inadequate guidance and advice from the 
college, or whether the plant itself did the 
placement without recommendation from the 
college. 


Mr. Borinc: We work very intimately with 
the college placement bureaus; and with the 
relatively small number of women we have 
taken in an attempt to readjust their education 
(that is what we've been trying to do), we 
haven't found a failure yet. Every girl is doing 
an excellent job. We find the specific spot for 
each girl. Our experience is that their guidance 
has been very good. 
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Mr. J. I. Onarnem (Supervisor, Employ- 
ment Division, Industrial Relations Department, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company): We 
have found that women in our offices and 
shops are not absent as often as men. This 
contradicts a majority of the reports made by 
other industries. Probably the reason for this 
is that we have hired no women who have 
children under fourteen years of age. 

Not long ago a woman counselor ina certain 
high school discouraged all girls from taking 
mathematics, and in that school there are no 
girls in the mechanical drafting class. Your 
organization would be able to contact all of 
the high schools in America and inform them 
that industry needs women who have had 
mathematics and physics. Many of them would 
then go on to college and major in these sub- 
jects, thereby serving industry and the war 
effort. 

We realize that we shall be forced to hire 
more and more women, and meetings like 
this give the colleges an opportunity to know 
the critical womanpower needs of industry. 


Dr. Louise McDowe tt (Chairman of Physics 
Department, Wellesley College): We need more 
publicity from industry as to the need for 
women trained in physics. Girls ask, ‘What 
will be the opportunities after college?’’ In 
the past, perhaps ten women have been placed 
in chemistry for one in physics. How shall we 
encourage any larger percentage of women to 
go into physics? 


Dr. Porter: There is no article that is scarcer 
today than physicists — and toa lesser extent, 
engineers. 

One important point that has been made is 
that even those who have had some instruction 
in physics usually lack mathematical prepara- 
tion. Under ordinary conditions, for general 
education, survey courses may be very desir- 


able, but a survey course in physics is useless 
as far as the General Electric Company or any 
other industry is concerned. To be able to use 
physics a person should be well prepared, 
have a good foundation of mathematics, and 
know something about chemistry. 

Another suggestion. — Women’s colleges 
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in or near industrial centers should give con- 
sideration to cooperative plans whereby a 
student goes to school for a part of the day or 
a part of the week, and is employed in industry 
the rest of the time. This would make avail- 
able some people who have at least some 
preparation in such fields as mathematics and 
physics. 

The need is very desperate; 1943 will be an 
exceedingly difficult year for industry. We 
should do all we possibly can to make as 
many of our students as possible available to 
industry during this critical period. 


Dr. Homer L. Donce (Director of the Office 
of Scientific Personnel, Research 
Council): One cannot emphasize too greatly 
the shortage of physicists. We are searching 
everywhere for them. I am now canvassing 
the actuaries of life insurance companies. I 
have found thirty-nine actuaries who have 
had from 15 to 50 hours in physics, and some 
of them will go into research and teaching. 
I have even made a physics teacher out of an 
opera singer. 

The physics departments in this country 
will need two or three times their normal 
teaching staff. The situation in mathematics 
is similar. We have to bring into the physics 
departments those in other fields who have 
had some training in physics and are willing 
to refresh themselves in that subject. 

In every women’s college and in every 
coeducational institution, it is our obligation 
to the war effort to put every woman who has 
any aptitude in physics and mathematics in an 
accelerated program which parallels the in- 
tensive Army and Navy training programs. 


National 


Our present problem is not what the women 
are going to do in industry after the war, or 
whether they are going to make use of their 
chemistry and physics afterward. Our job is 
to win the war, and if the women don’t help 
win it, somebody else will be determining 
what American women will be doing. 


Dr. Anne E. Hutse (Instructor in Economics, 
Hunter College of the City of New York): 
What about the girls who have been grad- 
uated in the last ten years? Industry has not 
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asked us to give them refresher courses with 
any assurance that they will be employed. All 
industry wants is our present graduates. 


Mr. Anprews: We are definitely interested 
in people who have been graduated within 
the last ten years; in fact, we have canvassed 
the country by radio and newspaper for them. 
We don’t ask you to give them refresher 
courses. We will place them on the payroll 
and start them in a fifteen-week course; 
when they have finished, they will go right 
to work. There is no reluctance on our part to 
hiring graduates, regardless of the year of 
graduation. 


Mayor P. W. Metron (Supervisor of Training 
for Ordnance, U. S. War Department): College 
graduates are at a premium. Army ordnance 
plants use all they can get their hands on. We 
also do not ask about their age or when they 
got out of college. 


Presipent ConstTaNce Warren (Sarah Law- 
rence College): Apropos of difficulties with 
women, we don't have to guess as much as we 
used to, if we are willing to use the results of 
research in testing people’s capacities for 
different types of jobs. There is the Rorschach 
test, which can be given to hundreds of people 
at once. This offers a practical test for screen- 
ing out many deep-seated emotional difficul- 
ties rapidly and inexpensively. 

One question: What is the effect of the 
tremendous pressure on boys and girls in the 
colleges to go into physics and mathematics? 
Aren't wesometimes destroying excellent econ- 
omists or psychologists or workers in other 
fields to make extremely poor physicists and 
mathematicians? 





Presipent Bancrorr Beatiey (Simmons Col- 
lege): If I might cite the instance of our 
college, usually we have about 25 freshmen 
who suggest science as the field of specializa- 
tion; this year we have nearly 50. Their 
experience in freshman mathematics and in 
chemistry suggests that many of these girls 
have been impelled by the publicity given to 
the need for physicists to try themselves out 
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for that field, believing that they are going to 
make a better contribution to the war effort 
through being scientists than through any of 
the social services. Probably many of those 
students should not have entered that kind of 
program. Fortunately, we are able to move 
them over into more appropriate kinds of 
work, 

I want to plead for the maintenance of a 
well balanced group of women, some going 
to industry if they have that ability, others 
going into the numerous social services — as 
nutritionists, nurses, social workers, and so 
on —and that we keep our sense of balance 
and think in terms of initial aptitude as well as 
result. There is room for all of these kinds of 
people in our total civilian and war production. 


Dr. Kart Larx-Horovirz (Head of the Phys- 
ics Department and Director of the Physics 
Laboratory, Purdue University): If you look 
in any of the popular magazines, you find all 
sorts of publicity from industry on chemistry. 
You find ‘“‘Chemistry is the keystone of in- 
dustry’’ over and over again. You don't find 
physics. 

I think what Miss McDowell had in mind 
was that we need a very definite publicity 
program on the part of the industries that are 
interested in physics, to ensure that physics 
gets its place in the coordinated curriculum, 
and to make the public appreciate its 
importance. 


Dr. Dorotny W. Weeks (Head of the Physics 
Department, Wilson College): Recent figures 
indicate that the majors in physics number 
only 1 per cent of the women attending the 
24 women’s colleges in this country reporting 
such majors. The increase is very gradual. 


Presipent Aurevia Henry Remnnarpt (Mills 
College): May I give one answer to that. On 
the Pacific Coast, when our physics majors of 
the past seven years or so graduated, they 
could not get any kind of job. They might be 
asked to be a librarian in a science club, or 
get a chance to teach French. That is perhaps 
part of the mid-Victorian attitude that we may 
be moving out of now. I think it is the fact 
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that women haven't had any chance in physics 
that has led them to give it up in the last three 
or four years. 


PresipDENT Bessre C. Ranpotpn (Hollins Col- 
lege): I think there is danger in all of these 
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war efforts that the college graduates going 
through right now will be persuaded into 
things just because they are a little easier to 
catch. They are in an institution, and every- 
body knows about them or can know ina very 
few hours. 


Afternoon Session 


Tue NEEp For CoLLEGE WomEN OutsiDE INpusTRY 


What Are ‘‘Indispensable”’ Jobs? 


Mr. A. F. Hunricns (Acting Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics): Questions have been 
raised on the relationship between train- 
ing of women at the present time and 
employment opportunities later. On this 
subject I find it extremely difficult to do 
much useful thinking with respect to 
long-run points of view. It is infinitely 
harder today to plan intelligently for 
four years ahead than it is under 
normal circumstances to plan for one’s 
grandchildren. 

Whatever there may be of long-run 
value in what girls — or men — are get- 
ting at present, seems to me to be largely a 
fortunate by-product. The idea that certain 
people are going to be somehow or other 
the leaders of the world of tomorrow will 
hardly satisfy the needs of those people 
when they find that everyone else is 
engaged in the war effort, while they, for 
some peculiar reason, are left stranded, 
to be the citizens of tomorrow. 

I am enormously interested in the world 
of tomorrow, but I find it necessary at the 
present time to think in terms of the 
situation that we now face, — that there 
is a place in the war effort for every man 
and woman who is willing to take part 
in it, a place that can be exercised today 
and tomorrow, and must be exercised 
within the very immediate future. We are 


reaching a situation where there is a 
desperate need for manpower and woman- 
power. We have to find a good reason, 
any of us, for being outside participation 
in the immediate effort. 

I think it is a very great mistake to try 
to distinguish between war employment 
and non-war employment. Let me assure 
you that by the end of this year there are 
going to be only by accident any dis- 
pensable jobs in the economy. We will be 
trimmed down to bedrock. The jobs that 
must be done this next year, then, are 
essential jobs. It makes no difference 
whether you are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of munitions, in shooting the muni- 
tions at the front, or in washing dishes 
in the cafeteria of an airplane factory, 
those jobs will all be extraordinarily 
necessary and indispensable to the war 
effort. 

If you will take that point of view, you 
will see that there is an enormous range 
of essential jobs to be filled. The distribu- 
tion of jobs, then, is going to be a very 
broad distribution, very much like that 
which we have known in the past, except 
that for women the barriers will be down 
in certain occupations where it has nor- 
mally been difficult for them to enter. 

It is a very great mistake in these 
circumstances to overemphasize the pe- 
culiar character of the war needs. The 
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major need for the employment of women 
is not going to be in the airplane facto- 
ries. It will be in a broad and diversified 
list of occupations, with perhaps some 
special emphasis in the industrial field. 
That is, a higher proportion of women 
than is normally the case will be entering 
the industrial field, but they will by no 
means constitute the majority of women 
entering employment this next year. 

The important point, therefore, is 
not that particular kinds of training are 
needed, but that college education is an 
essential job. It is essential because over 
the next few years we shall be burning up 
potential leadership in our nation at a 
rate much greater than our normal re- 
placement rate; a large part of the normal 
inflow of junior leadership from the men’s 
colleges will be shut off; and the responsi- 
bility for being corporals and sergeants 
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and first lieutenants in all types of em- 
ployment is going to rest in an extraor- 
dinary degree upon women. 

As educators, our job is to discover 
what it is in college training that is likely 
to develop those qualities of leadership 
and quick learning in new situations that 
will make people able to take part effec- 
tively next year and the year after and the 
year after that in a situation which we 
can see in its broad outlines but which 
can’t be indicated with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Education will be terribly mud- 
dled if we try to discover just exactly 
what it is that a particular human being 
is going to be doing and then narrow 
down education to that point, — to a 
process which can be very much more ex- 
peditiously learned on a job in three 
months than it can be in the university in 
three years. 


Needs in Government Service 


Mr. E. J. Srock1ne (Assistant Chief, Ex- 
amining Division, U. §S. Civil Service 
Commission): The question of the utiliza- 
tion of women in the federal service is an 
absorbing one. Our problem is similar to 
that of industry: We are recruiting, for 
the various federal agencies, the kind of 
persons who are most needed for the war 
effort. We, like industry, are finding diffi- 
culty in recruiting in the field of physical 
sciences. We are also finding some difh- 
culty in recruiting in certain of the social 
sciences, particularly in the fields of 
economics and statistics. 


One cause of the difficulty in recruiting 
women in the physical science field is the 
fact that there have been relatively few 
women trained in the physical sciences — 
as compared, for example, with those 
trained in the social sciences. Early in the 
beginning of manpower shortages, many 


of those who were qualified were utilized 
for positions in which there were en- 
gineering shortages. By breaking down 
engineering jobs, it was found possible to 
utilize women trained in mathematics or 
physics or chemistry to supplement the 
work of the engineers. This utilization of 
women trained in the physical sciences is 
an important factor in the acute shortages 
in mathematics or physics or chemistry 
fields. 

In order to recruit women for junior en- 
gineer and related positions at the $2,000 
entrance salary level, the Commission has 
worked out with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation the ESMWT course for junior 
engineers. It seems obvious that for work 
of this type women trained in the physical 
sciences are needed. It would not be feasi- 
ble to set up such a requirement, however, 
because women who have completed a 
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college major in one of the physical sci- 
ences are already employed. We don’t 
know how well women can take the type 
of training offered without a physical 
science background, but the agencies have 
indicated a willingness to employ those 
with a degree in either the arts or sciences 
who complete this special training course. 
They will work in such agencies as the 
Ordnance Departments of the Army and 
Navy, the Geological Survey, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in certain types of inspection work 
and in various types of research. It is rec- 
ognized that they will need — and can be 
given — further training on the job. 

What their opportunities will be to 
continue in the service after the war I 
don’t know. No one knows what appro- 
priations will be provided, nor what the 
general economic condition of the coun- 
try will be. I do believe that a good many 
of those appointed will have an opportu- 
nity to make it a career service later on. 
That, however, is speculation. 

Women are also needed at the present 
time for positions in the fields of mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, meteorology, 
and metallurgy, both at the subprofes- 
sional and at the professional level. We 
are recruiting women for higher grade 
professional positions in economics, in 
Statistics, in personnel administration, 
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and in the field of general over-all admin- 
istration. There are opportunities at pres- 
ent for women in Civil Service at salaries 
from $1,260 to $6,500. 

The federal agencies also need persons 
for stenographic, typist, and secretarial 
positions. I should like to stress that field 
even to college graduates, because while 
it does not ordinarily pay at the begin- 
ning as much as a junior professional po- 
sition, it does provide a means of entering 
the service and of moving up into admin- 
istrative and supervisory positions. 


DISCUSSION 


PresipENT Hersert Davis (Smith Col- 
lege): We get reports from girls who are 
working in Washington who say, “‘If you 
have stenographic training, don’t let 
them know it if you are coming to Wash- 
ington. If you do, you will get into a 
clerical pool and then you are finished.” 


Mr. Srocx1nc: I suppose there are such 
cases. The Commission has been con- 
cerned with the problem of the fullest 
utilization of government employees, and 
it has been working with personnel ofh- 
cers toward that end. We believe that 
real progress is being made, and that con- 
ditions such as you describe are being 
remedied. 


Screening for Training 


Dr. Kart Larx-Horovirz (Head of De- 
partment of Physics and Director of 
Physics Laboratory, Purdue University): 
The problem of recruiting people trained 


in the physical sciences is extremely seri- 
ous. Analysis of the numbers needed gives 
figures which are truly staggering. Ac- 
cording to the latest information from 
the War Department, in an army of some 
10,000,000 men, over 80 per cent will have 


to have some technical skills; about 50 
per cent will have to have some skills in 
the physical sciences. And you have heard 
the demands of industry. All of these de- 
mands cannot be met by the people in the 
colleges. But do we have enough people 
in the high schools? 

The War Department recommends that 
every boy in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades take pre-induction courses in the 
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area of physics, electricity, or mechanics. 
If this happens we shall be faced with an 
appalling teacher shortage. At a very con- 
servative estimate, something like 2,000 
physics teachers will be needed. I believe 
it is one of the first functions of the col- 
leges to provide the teachers for these 
courses, and they will have to be women. 

The real problem facing us is a problem 
of selection. We should find out, through 
aptitude tests, how many students can 
profitably be trained in the physical and 
mathematical sciences. That is what we 
have done for the high school population 
in the State of Indiana and for the women 
students at Purdue University. 

Several aptitude tests for science and 
mathematics are available at the present 
time. The U. S. Office of Education has 
constructed a test. At Pennsylvania State 
College a test has been prepared in co- 
operation with the Department of Physics 
at the University of Iowa and the Psy- 
chology Corporation in New York City, 
for testing aptitudes in engineering and 
mathematics. This test has been used 
widely in the ESMWT program in the 
State of Pennsy]vania and has been shown 
to be well correlated (.73) with semester 
grades of men and women enrolled in 
ESMWT the state. The 
same test has been given to the women 
students at Purdue University with the 
result that the twenty-fifth percentile of 
the Purdue women is considerably above 
the fiftieth percentile of Pennsylvania 
women. In fact, 91 per cent of Purdue 
University women reached or exceeded 
the fiftieth percentile of Pennsylvania. 

Another mathematics and physical sci- 
ence aptitude test has been prepared by a 
committee from the Department of Phys- 
ics and the Division of Educational Refer- 
ence at Purdue University. This test has 
been used in some secondary schools in 
Indiana, at Purdue University both for 


courses in 
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science and engineering students, and also 
in other colleges. The Purdue science test 
versus the semester grade in physics for 
college students in the School of Science 
at Purdue University shows the same 
correlation as the Pennsylvania test (.73). 

It should be noted that the range of 
talent used in the Purdue test is much 
narrower than was the case in the Penn- 
sylvania population. Hence the Purdue 
test for the same range of talent is the more 
predictive. The Purdue test has also been 
given to several hundred high school 
students. On all levels — high school 
students, college science students, and en- 
gineering students — it discriminates well 
among individuals of different ability. If 
the colleges are to make use of women 
students in the most effective way, such a 
screening procedure is essential. 

The physical science aptitude tests, 
when given to women students at Purdue 
and to women and men from industry at 
Pennsylvania State College, showed that 
the college woman, even though not pri- 
marily interested in the sciences, is better 
material for training in this field than the 
average man from industry. 

College women, then, can be used for 
the better jobs. But they must be guided 
into such work. At Purdue, Dr. Gilbreth 
reminded us that women have to be pre- 
pared psychologically for these tests. She 
said, ‘‘When you give this test in physical 
aptitudes, be sure to tell the girls that it 
isn’t hopeless for a woman to take such a 
test.”’ 

By actually adopting a testing program, 
we can save much time and money. It is a 
waste of both to give physics to everyone 
in college and high school. Besides, the 
other aptitudes are needed for the war ef- 
fort, too. Take biology. High school en- 
rollment in this subject shows a falling 
off, yet biologists have a vital part in the 
war effort. We need bacteriologists, nu- 
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trition experts, more medical entomolo- 
gists. Even camouflage may be a biolo- 
gist’s problem — as when botanists ad- 
vised the use of a certain spray to keep the 
leaves on trees used for camouflage. 

By using proper aptitude tests, we can 
select the student material and the ma- 
terial for teachers and counselors. That 
last is important, for these new courses 
in the high schools cannot be given with- 
out adequate counseling. In Indiana we 
have such counselors now, going to all the 
schools and counseling on the teaching of 


) 


pre-induction mathematics and physics. 
To get such a service in all states, the 
colleges will have to train two or three 
hundred women counselors. Here I think 
is a big opportunity. ° 

We all realize that the present trend in 
the curriculum is entirely temporary. But 
by using selection techniques and avoid- 
ing personnel inflation (which is just as 
dangerous as monetary inflation), we can 
create ideals which will be a sound basis 
for the better post-war teaching of sci- 
ences and mathematics. 


DiscussIoNn 


Dr. Srevart Henperson Britt (National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Person- 
nel): I am here representing Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, Director of the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. The 
National Roster has been very greatly con- 
cerned with this problem of the effective 
utilization of women. As many of you know, 
we have culled our lists over and over again to 
see how many women could be located in the 
technical sciences. But, as has been pointed out 
by a great many speakers, the number of such 
women is limited. 

The National Roster has made no distinction 
at all in sending names through to other 
agencies, but has always supplied the names of 
both men and women wherever possible. 

As a psychologist, it seems to me that the 
basic problem confronting this conference is, 
as one speaker has pointed out, a matter of 
attitudes, — in the educational program on 
the one hand, and in the industrial situation 
on the other. To illustrate what I mean by 
the attitudes in the educational program, I 
should like to refer to the Science Talent 
Search of the Westinghouse Company, which 
Dr. Lark-Horovitz mentioned. 

In the Science Aptitude Examination ad- 
ministered to the high school seniors of this 
country, Dr. Egerton and I found that the 
highest score out of a possible 100 made this 
year by any high school boy was 84; the 


highest score made by any high school girl, 
on the other hand, was only 69. The average 
score for the high school senior girls was also 
many points lower than the average score for 
the boys. 

I think I can safely say that this is not a 
matter of lower intelligence on the part of 
women. It is a matter of the type of training 
long before girls reach college, the type of 
education given in the grades and in the high 
schools. 

So far as the matter of attitudes in industry 
is concerned, we have not solved any problem 
by putting women into industry until a great 
many attitudes are changed on the part of 
employers. I could not help but be struck this 
morning by the words of several representa- 
tives from industry, who repeatedly referred 
to the women in industry as “‘‘girls,"’ but 
referred to the men in industry as ‘‘men.”’ 

Some of the problems of emotional in- 
stability which crop up may be the results of 
such attitudes toward women. They may also 
be the result.of selection of women in industry 
at the more routine levels, and the selection of 
men for executive positions. In other words, 
comparisons between the women and men 
should not be entirely on the basis of difference 
in sex, but should also be in terms of contrast- 
ing people who have been hired for routine 
jobs with those persons (men) who have been 
put in positions of responsibility 
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Dr. Marcaret Mean (Executive Secretary of 
the Committee on Food Habits, National 
Research Council; Committee on Education, 
AAUW): I want to raise a point that is re- 
lated to what Dr. Britt has said. That is, after 
you have used your aptitude tests on your 
high school girls, isn’t the next step to see 
that those girls get into college? In our pres- 
ent system we are selecting students for our 
colleges on an economic and not on an intelli- 
gence level. The girl from the middle-class 
home is probably less equipped to go into 
science than the boy from the middle-class 
home because of her whole background. Un- 
less we have some device for getting the skilled 
mechanic's daughter, for instance, into col- 
lege, if she shows in high school that she has 
the aptitude, our problem remains that of 
training whatever we happen to have in col- 
lege instead of the people who could really 
take the training that your tests show they 
would be able to excel in. 


Dean Curistine Grant (Bryn Mawr College): 
I want to ask Dr. Lark-Horovitz if he has any 
opinion as to the value of the graduate record 
examination in this connection. 


the 
graduate record examination. Our physics test 
is based on tests which have been given for 
some years and which we knew had a high 
screening value. I put in particularly a section 
on vocabulary. My colleagues said they didn’t 
believe vocabulary had anyching to do with 


Dr. Larx-Horovirz: We have studied 


physics. It turned out that there is a very 
high correlation between the vocabulary fac- 
tor and performance in physics. 

The interesting thing about the graduate 
record is that the highest scores on the vocab- 
ulary factor are made by the majors in litera- 
ture and the majors in physics. Their scores 
almost coincide. 

The graduate record brings out one thing, 
—that in all these tests, particularly for 
physics, we have to test, as someone said this 
morning, for intuition and imagination. I 
think some of the tests which at the outset 
don’t seem to have anything to do with phys- 
ics have a great deal to do with that subject. 
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In general, the results of the graduate record, 
which tests a very highly selected group of 
students, are bearing out the correlation which 
our test is giving us for our own students in 
the university and in the high school. 


PresiDENT WarrEN: I am wondering if indus- 
try and the colleges in connection with in- 
dustry have made any effort to screen out from 
the conventional courses in mathematics those 
parts which are peculiarly applicable to, we 
will say, the sub-engineering work or to any 
other particular work. Many years ago Pro- 
fessor Bancroft of the Chemistry Department 
at Cornell said that in two weeks he could 
teach all the mathematics that was required 
for advanced work in chemistry. 

A good many of our girls have not been 
conditioned to work in mathematics or in 
physics. We know that. Our boys absorb 
through their skins the way to mend electric 
bells when they are eight years old. The girls 
never do. Every teacher of physics comments 
on the fact that she has to start from scratch 
with the girls, but not with the boys. 

One of our difficulties, if these girls are 
emotionally not conditioned to this material, 
is that we are trying to go very fast, and if we 
are to have any success we need to see whether 
the mathematics or physics which they are 
taking has at each step a value to them in its 
relation to the job they are going to have. 


Dr. Larx-Horovirz: If it is any consolation, 
I should like to say that it is just as bad for 
the men. At Purdue a committee was formed 
some time ago from all the departments of 
science, including mathematics, and the De- 
partment of Education, and we set down just 
what type of mathematics and what type of 
problems are encountered in chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and physics. The Mathematics Depart- 
ment has developed a course in general 
mathematics in which students actually learn 
how to handle the problems that are concur- 
rent in engineering, physics, and the sciences. 


Dr. Girt A. Larew (Acting Dean, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College): I should 
like to know from the leaders of industry if 
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such a freshman mathematics course as we are 
putting in operation is at all a practical course 
for the kind of people whom they wish us to 
produce for them. Please remember that we are 
conditioned by the material we get from the 
high schools. If we use a consolidated course 
which has in it the elements of analytical 
geometry, trigonometry, and some algebra, 
with the use of differential and integral cal- 
culus brought in from the very beginning and 
carried throughout the entire year, with ap- 
plications primarily to problems from me- 
chanics and a few problems from geometry, 
would that answer your requirements? 


INDuUsTRY-COLLEGE 


Curtiss-Wright 
Mr. R. L. Auten (Recruiting Office, 


Engineering Personnel Bureau, Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation): It was ten years 
ago that we hired the first woman in our 
engineering department — a graduate in 
mathematics — and she surprised us by 
seeming to know more about engineering 


than some of our graduate engineers. Then 
as women physicists, chemists, and math- 
ematicians came along, we put them in as 
engineering aides, and they have amazed 
us — and you people have amazed me by 
underestimating what your sex can do. 


Looking ahead to 1944, we estimated . 


that we should need some eight hundred 
graduate engineers, and we could not find 
them. So we looked to the women. We 
discovered in the colleges eight hundred 
women who wanted to be engineers. It 
seems they had always wanted to be engi- 
neers, but the colleges had said, in effect, 
‘‘Pooh-pooh, you don’t want to be an 
engineer; you want to be a social scientist 
or something else.”’ 

These girls must have had one and a 
half years or more of college work, and 
preferably four years of high school 
mathematics or one year of college mathe- 
matics. 
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Dr. Larx-Horovirz: Yes, I would say very 
much so. I only wonder whether you can 
get the high school graduates who can do 
it. 


Dr. Larew: That is our problem. It is partly 
psychological and it affects the parents of 
the young women in high school quite as 
much as it affects the young women them- 
selves. I should like to have an audience of 
parents to whom I could say: “‘If you believe 
that your daughter is capable in mathematics 
and physical sciences, her chances of being 
capable are increased about 100 per cent.” 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


We have established courses in seven 
different colleges where these girls will 
go. They will get in fifty weeks the fun- 
damentals of two years of college work. 
That is pretty steep, but educators them- 
selves have set up the program. The girls 
will then go into exactly the same type 
of job as a four-year college graduate, and 
will start in job training of about a year’s 
duration. 

It has been suggested that we are rout- 
ing future graduates from colleges by 
taking girls who have had only two 
years of college work. But it is not the 
idea to take them away from the colleges. 
All we are doing is pushing them through 
faster than you people would. 


Radio Corporation of America 


Mr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick (Director 
of Personnel Planning and Research, 
Radio Corporation of America): We are 
concerned with the whole problem of 
women in industry because we have em- 
ployed, since the beginning of our manu- 
facturing work, both girls and women in 
all types of work. Over 60 per cent of 
our employees are females and there have 
been no special difficulties in assimilation 
or selection. Our current problem is 


















































































































































































































chiefly one of using women with higher 
skills and with technical education. 

In one of the RCA plants, 8 of every 10 
employees are women. These are engaged 
in spot welding, glass beading, annealing, 
and the extremely delicate operations in- 
volved in mounting radio tubes. Glass 
flare machines and exhausting machines 
are skillfully attended. Girls use measur- 
ing microscopes to check cathode-grid 
spacing, working to very close tolerances. 
In another plant there are girls being 
trained as mechanical parts inspectors; in 
another girls are learning “‘crystal’’ op- 
erations. A selected group of girls is also 
being groomed to function as mechanical, 
electrical, and industrial engineers. 

The needs that have been expressed 
here for the girls who have college majors 
in social science or in the humanities 
should be stressed. RCA is concerned with 
technical and engineering personnel but 
we also need girls who are adequately 
trained as personnel technicians, social 
workers, recreational leaders, nutrition- 
ists, export workers, technical secretaries, 
and so on. We are very much interested in 
recruiting girls who have had regular 
college work and have completed work 
for the baccalaureate degree. Efficiency 
and readiness to take hold of work assign- 
ments impress me more than “‘intellec- 
tuality’’ expressed in terms of class rank 
or intelligence ratings. Because of the na- 
ture of our work we are very much inter- 
ested in girls with major work in physics, 
mathematics, or engineering. These must 
be recruited in goodly numbers. 

We are also interested in those who 
have finished one or two years of college 
and who have not had the encourage- 
ment or the financial resources to con- 
tinue in college. It is very easy for educa- 
tors to be critical of an industry that says, 
“We will take girls who have had two 
years of college.’’ The assumption is that 
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we are robbing the colleges of potential 
graduates. But seldom is a voice raised in 
behalf of the girls who have had two 
years of college and must go to work be- 
cause there are no finances to help them 
or because there is no parental encourage- 
ment. 

We have some girls working in our 
plants who have had at least a year and 
a half or two years of college and we 
have our eyes on others who are in college 
or have recently had to drop out. We 
want to recruit from that group about 
eighty girls for special training in what 
we call the RCA Engineering Cadette pro- 
gram. They will be sent to Purdue Univer- 
sity for an intensive course in radio engi- 
neering and electronics, — a course of 
two terms of twenty-two weeks each, 
covering electrical drafting, mathematics, 
electronics, radio laboratory, and shop 
work. For first screening we shall use the 
Purdue Scientific Aptitude Test. We often 
find people in factories who can make a 
score on an aptitude test in physics and 
mathematics, and on an intelligence test, 
as high as college norms. That program 
will begin the first of May. 


Grumman Aircraft 


Mr. Westey J. Hennessy (Director of 
Training Division, Grumman Aircraft En- 
gineering Corporation): We have been 
training college women for over a year 
now, and of the group of fifty women en- 
rolled in the training program in the last 
course completed, forty were majors in 
mathematics, chemistry, or physics. The 
other ten were in English, history, social 
sciences, and the like — picked primarily 
on scholarship and their interest in the 
aviation industry. Upon the conclusion 
of our six months’ training course, not 
one of those girls of the ten who had very 
little mathematics or chemistry or phys- 
ics finished less than eighteenth in the 
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class. It proved to be the brightest group 
of all. That may be the result of the fact 
that we did accept for training girls who 
had majored in mathematics, chemistry, 
or physics who had C-plus averages or 
better, whereas the other group of ten 
girls had much higher averages. 

To meet the need for skilled assistants 
in the Engineering Department at Grum- 
man Aircraft, for the past two years we 
have been training men and women under 
an organized apprentice training program. 
The apprentices are all a select group of 
college graduates, who, because of their 
scholastic or professional achievements 
and their interest in the aviation industry, 
have been chosen from thousands of ap- 
plicants to be trained for positions of re- 
sponsibility in our Engineering Depart- 
ment. 

This training program is not a recent 
innovation. Several years ago the engi- 
neering staff foresaw the imminent short- 
age of trained professional personnel and 
undertook to redirect those special abili- 
ties of architects, artists, and engineering 
students to the benefit of the aircraft in- 
dustry. As the shortage of male trainees in 
turn was foreshadowed, this same train- 
ing was given to women. Selection for 
this training was based on general scho- 
lastic ability, personality, achievement, 
temperament, and interest, rather than 
merely on specific courses taken in school 
or professions followed. 

Selection of applicants is based on let- 
ters of application, personal interviews, 
scholastic record, professional and edu- 
cational experience, supplemented by 
aptitude, intelligence, and interest tests. 

As trainees, college women who have 
majored in mathematics, chemistry, or 


physics are preferred, but we cannot stress 


too strongly that full consideration is 
given to those college graduates who, 


i - ° ° 
lacking these specific majors, rank high 


in scholastic achievement or who have 
had other valuable professional experi- 
ence. 

We are interested only in women who 
have completed their full college course. 
We will not consider for employment un- 
der our apprenticeship training program 
any young woman who, in order to par- 
ticipate in our training program, would 
leave school before the completion of her 
college course. We have in the past ad- 
mitted girls who had left school for 
financial reasons and the like, but in- 
variably they didn’t do so well. 

At Grumman the apprentice training 
course is six months in length and is 
broken into three major groups. 

The first part of the training, adminis- 
tered by the Engineering Department at 
Columbia University, is a tuition-free 
ESMWT course entitled, ‘Engineering 
Aides.’’ The course runs nine weeks, 
40 hours each week. The trainees receive 
$25 a week in pay. 

Next the girls enter a four weeks’ 
course at the Freeport State Aviation 
School, which is one of several trade 
schools established to train shop mechan- 
ics. There they work along with shop 
mechanics and take special courses de- 
signed to train them in the various types 
of processes: riveting, fabrication of sheet 
metal parts, inspection practices, heat 
treating, welding, principles of safety, 
and good housekeeping as applied to 
factory work. 

The purpose of the training is to famil- 
iarize them with the tools, machines, and 
terminology of the aircraft industry, to 
build up their self-confidence through a 
knowledge of shop procedure, to make 
less difficult the adjustment from the 
academic and professional fields to the 
industrial and engineering fields, and to 
give training in safety education. 

This course is also 40 hours a week in 
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length, five days a week, with full-time 
pay at the weekly rate of $25. 

The last three months are spent at the 
Grumman plant at Bethpage. This con- 
sists of first-hand shop experience, sup- 
plemented by classroom instruction under 
Columbia University’s ESMWT program. 
The apprentice spends at least one week 
in each key department in our shop in 
order to become familiar with the work 
done in these departments and with the 
interdependence of one department on an- 
other, and to become familiar with the 
complete assembly of the plane and the 
methods of fabrication and assembly. She 
then spends a month of specialization in 
one department within the shop. 

While working in the shop, -the ap- 
prentices are subject to the same disci- 
pline as shop employees, the same routine. 
During these last three months of their 
training, they receive 70 cents per hour 
and work a 52-hour week, giving them an 
average weekly income of $40 at time and 
a half for every hour over 40. 

During the six months of apprentice- 
ship, each trainee is constantly under 
supervision, so that on completion of 
training, satisfactory placements may be 
made. 

Some of the various types of positions 
available to apprentices who satisfac- 
torily complete their training are: detail 
design, stress analysis, lofting, produc- 
tion illustration, engineering estimators, 
calculators, compilers, technical writers, 
etc. 

If a trainee does not display sufficient 
ability or interest for work in the En- 
gineering Department, there are still 
many valuable opportunities available in 
our purchasing, planning, production, 
control, materials control, or inspection 
departments, where her basic training 
will be of value. 

In our rapidly expanding organization, 
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the opportunities for trained women are 
many. We believe that, given a well-ad- 
justed, healthy, and intelligent woman, 
no matter what her college major, she can 
be trained to fit into the organization ina 
position of responsibility. 


Chance Vought Aircraft 


Dr. Newman A. Hatt (Supervisor of En- 
gineering Training, Chance Vought Air- 
craft Division, United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion): First I want to say that our need 
and that of these other gentlemen is 
urgent. If I can impress that upon you, 
though nothing else, I shall feel that time 
spent here is well worth while. 

Every day that training is delayed for 
people who can do this sort of work is a 
day lost, perhaps critically lost. 

Our plan for using college women in en- 
gineering has been worked out taking 
into account the interests and needs and 
abilities of the college girls, the interest 
and needs and resources of the colleges, 
and our own needs. 

I am going to say one thing which is 
somewhat revolutionary. We do not 
necessarily want mathematics or physics 
majors. In the first place, I feel that it is 
extremely essential that the woman- 
power we have in this nation be used at 
its very highest efficiency. If there is a 
girl in your student body who is majoring 
in physics, then she should complete her 
work in physics and go into a position in 
the war effort where her physics training 
will be used. We shall not use her as a 
physicist. We shall train her for engineer- 
ing. The same thing is true of mathe- 
matics. 

Of course, if there is a girl who is ma- 
joring in those fields who has an intense 
interest and real ability along engineering 
lines, we will use her. But our experience 
has shown us that there may be a suff- 
cient number of girls, if they can be 
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reached and persuaded to do this sort of 
thing, who have had only one year of col- 
lege mathematics, who will do the job 
just as well as those who are majoring in 
mathematics and physics. 

A second point which I want to make 
quite emphatically is that we do not 
want to interfere with a girl’s completing 
her college education. We feel very 
strongly on that. If a girl interrupts the 
college education which she could take at 
present, after the war is over she will 
never come back and finish. There are too 
many men who are having to interrupt 
their college education. I think it would 
be very unfortunate if a large number of 
women dropped out at the same time, 
provided they had the opportunity to go 
on. 

For the engineering jobs in which we 
are going to place these women, we feel 
that the maturity, both intellectually and 
socially, which a girl gets by completing 
her college education is very essential. We 
do not want to interrupt that. But we do 
want to provide an opportunity for girls 
to secure as much technical and engineer- 
ing training as possible as a part of their 
college education. 

We have built up a program which I 
shall describe briefly. We have set up a 
full year’s college-level program in the 
elements of aeronautical engineering in 
cooperation with the New York Uni- 
versity College of Engineering, which we 
are offering to girls who have completed 
their junior year in college. That includes 
members of the senior class and recent 
graduates as well. This work is fully ac- 
credited — sixteen credits a term — by 
New York University. We accept under- 
graduate girls for this course, provided the 
colleges from which they come are will- 
ing to accept this work toward their de- 
gree. The first group of students will be 
enrolled during the last week in February. 
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A second group will be selected during 
April and May to be enrolled the first 
week in July. 

Questions have been raised as to how 
you can take care of residence require- 
ments, Major requirements, senior ex- 
amination, and so forth under this plan. 
The answer is that there is a war going 
on, and that it is important to get these 
girls trained as soon as possible. 

The work we are doing is definitely of 
college grade. The girls whom we select 
will be entered as special students of New 
York University. We will give to them, 
through New York University, a scholar- 
ship which will provide tuition, room 
and board, and an expense allowance of 
$50 a month, so that no girl should be 
prevented from accepting for financial 
reasons. 

One of our most difficult problems, of 
course, is getting the girls. We want only 
fifty for each group. We are having difh- 
culty getting those. The chief problem we 
have encountered is lack of interest on the 
part of the girls. We need more advertis- 
ing to indicate to girls and to their par- 
ents that there is an urgent need and that 
the girls can do the work. 

A second problem is one which you all 
know. You who are here recognize the 
importance of this sort of training. In 
many cases your faculties do not. As one 
college president put it, there are too 
many inhabitants of ivory towers in the 
faculty. | know they feel that from a cul- 
tural standpoint it is important, for ex- 
ample, that the girls have training in the 
Elizabethan drama, but that won't win 
the war. 

One final point. The girls always ask, 
‘Ts this just a duration job? If I go into 
this sort of training, am I not interrupting 
my opportunity for a career in something 
in which I am well trained?’’ The best 
answer is that there are some ten million 
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young men who are having their careers 
interrupted. I think the girls should be 
willing to make some sacrifice, too. 


General Motors 


Mr. Kennetu A. Meape (Director of 
Technical Employment, General Motors 
Corporation): We have nothing as formal 
as the programs that have been outlined. 
Our programs to date have been con- 
cerned principally with training girls and 
women in the field of drafting. Our East- 
ern Aircraft Division, with its main office 
located in Linden, New Jersey, has been 
Operating such a program in cooperation 
with Rutgers University. They have em- 
ployed college graduates not only from 
the current classes but also from alumnae 
groups. The course runs for twelve weeks, 
training women for detailing work in the 
drafting room. These women have studied 
the fundamentals of drafting, some mathe- 
matics, mechanics, strength of materials, 
and aircraft terminology. 

We have started a similar class in De- 
troit in cooperation with five of our plants 
there. These plants are manufacturing 
several .diversified war products. The 
group in training was selected from high 
school classes and they are given nothing 
but training in drafting. 

We recruited last year and are recruit- 
ing this year girls for engineering aide 
jobs. Such graduates have been employed 
in our plants, as chemical analysts, doing 
physical testing, and writing technical 
reports. A few of them have been em- 
ployed at our proving grounds to do test 
observing on motorized war equipment. 
A majority of these girls have been re- 


cruited from general courses containing 
some chemistry, physics, and mathemat- 
ics. We would prefer to employ girls who 
have majors in physics, mathematics, and 
chemistry, if we could get them, but we 
have had to be satisfied with girls who 
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had some basic training in these fields. 
Even though they are not given any spe- 
cial training, their progress has been 
satisfactory. 


Lockheed Aircraft 


Mr. M. V. Martson (Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation): Even though I am not 
associated with the Educational Divi- 
sion, I shall try to give a little East Coast 
West Coast statistical balance. 

In so far as the use of women in the 
West Coast plants is concerned, until re- 
cently it has been almost entirely confined 
to the production lines. In the last six 
months we have gone quite extensively 
into training programs in the technical 
fields. 

The experience we have had with tech- 
nical women is very gratifying. I agree 
with Dr. Hall, so far as our requirements 
in the mathematics and scientific field are 
concerned, that the rudiments of higher 
mathematics are sufficient, going no fur- 
ther than possibly getting into algebra, 
and just beginning trigonometry. 

We have been asked why industry 
doesn’t draw from those who have grad- 
uated over the last few years. We have 
made several specific attempts to appeal 
to those women through advertising of 
the type that we have found particularly 
productive in other fields. That has 
proved decidedly a failure in drawing 
women back into industry, for several 
obvious reasons. Most of them, I believe, 
who have not found opportunity in in- 
dustry on the West Coast (which is, of 
course, a somewhat recently industrial- 
ized area) now have their families or at 
least have gone into homemaking, and 
consequently few are available. 


On the New Jersey College Campus 


Marcaret T. Corwin (New 
Jersey College for Women): We started 
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with the ESMWT courses a year ago 
in January, so that we graduated last 
June a group of girls who had had the en- 
gineering drawing course. They were not 
our majors in the three oft-mentioned 
fields (physics, mathematics, and chem- 
istry) because those were already be- 
spoken, even then. They were girls who 
had had at least one year of mathematics, 
majors in arts, a number of the art group, 
some from language and from history. 

This group of nineteen went out into 
the aircraft work, and they have come 
back most enthusiastic. They have ad- 
vanced far beyond what they expected or 
what the companies expected. The enthu- 
siasm that they have generated among 
the other students has been very helpful 
in carrying the program further. 

We made another experiment some- 
what along the line you have been dis- 
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cussing. Last year the call was so great 
that we tried to get college graduates 
back on the campus to use our facilities in 
the summer; we notified graduates of 
other colleges as well as our own living 
in New Jersey, and began to get quite a 
general response. Whereupon President 
Roosevelt said that there was no shortage 
of womanpower. That was in the press, 
you may recall, about March or April 
last year. 

There were only ten hardy souls who 
continued to want to take a summer 
course. Some of them had been out of 
college for years — one of them for sev- 
enteen years; they came from schoolteach- 
ing and other fields. These women took a 
very stiff course in engineering problems 
for ten weeks, and every one of them was 
placed and is apparently happily placed 


in a wartime industry now. 


DiscussIon 


Dean Janet Howett Crarxk (Woman's Col- 
lege, University of Rochester): I should like 
to ask Dr. Hall, can you tell us anything 
about your future planning? You are taking, 
say, fifty at a time, and other people are taking 
different numbers. How frequently do you 
expect to take fifty? In other words, do you 
expect to saturate your need within the next 
year or two years? It makes a difference in 
college planning whether this is something 
that is going to be very greatly needed now 
and not so greatly needed thereafter. 


Mr. Borinc: The assumption has been ex- 
pressed here in Washington the past few days 
that we shall have five more years of war, and 
four years after it. That would be nine years 
that we can use these girls. I think it is worth 
while. Keep right on training. 


Dr. Ernest J. Jaqua (Professional and Tech- 
nical Training, War Manpower Commission): 
How long the war will last and whether we 


are to plan programs of training for six months 
or five years does not seem to me the important 
question. At best we can only guess. Mean- 
while, our only safe course is to plan in terms 
of a long program. What is important is that 
we realize that the thing we are discussing, 
namely, increasing emphasis on technical 
subjects, is important in itself. 

We shall not hurt American education, even 
the most liberal education, by a new emphasis 
on this group of subjects which have hitherto 
been almost unrelated to women’s professional 
interests. Scientific or technical education is 
valuable in itself, quite apart from the war. 
We shall not always be wise in our planning, 
but all in all, 1am convinced that we are deal- 
ing here with important educational issues 
which will permanently affect the aims and 
content of higher education. 


PresipENt Jonn Mixton Porter (William 
Smith College): It is very encouraging to hear 
the gentlemen of industry emphasize the need, 
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first, for using the abilities of young women at 
their maximum, and second, for giving them 
as high education and training as rapidly as 
possible. 

I think most of the educators here would 
agree that we are faced with two considerable 
difficulties in obtaining that end. 

In the first place, the natural humility — I 
think it is that — of young women now in the 
secondary schools leads a great many of them 
apparently to feel that they are not good for 
much more than doing work, as it has been 
called. There is a clear tendency in the secon- 
dary schools at this moment to want six 
weeks’ training or perhaps three or four 
months’ schooling in typing, accountancy, or 
some form of immediate and rather low-grade 
vocational job rather than to believe it is 
possible for little Sally Snooks to go into one 
of the more highly developed skills. There is 
a good deal of radio propaganda for short- 
course work in the lower levels, such as 
bookkeeping, rather than work on the order 
of higher skills, as the proper aim and goal 
of women. 

Unless there is a correction on the part of 
government of the impression that exists now 
among young women, we shall find that our 
supplies are drying up, and we shall not have 
enough of the highly qualified entering the 
high levels of performance to keep our supplies 
adequately maintained for the war itself, if 
it lasts two or three years, and certainly not 
enough for the post-war period. 

Second, a very sharp difference between 
young men and young women, due no doubt 
to the Selective Service Act and perhaps to be 
corrected by a National Service Act, is the 
unwillingness of young women to go in for 
the accelerated program. They don’t want it 
in many cases. High school girls are different 
from high school boys in that all the boys 
want to start their next term in June this 
year, if possible. Nearly all the girls so far 
wish to start in the fall. 

Many colleges regard the accelerated pro- 
gram for women as at least of doubtful wis- 
dom, but if the question of time is urgent, 
which I believe it to be, we surely should 
examine — from the point of view of both 
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industry and education — means of increasing 
the willingness to accelerate and to accept a 
heavier and a more serious load. In other 
words, to dissipate something of the nostalgia 
of bright college years. 

Again, I think it is fair to say, although it 
is no doubt the fault of the slow development 
of the college programs, that the type of 
encouragement given to young people does 
stimulate the short-term point of view and 
fails to emphasize the possibility of an effec- 
tive higher educational job, particularly with 
regard to finances. Industry, after all, hasn't 
offered much help to the children of skilled 
mechanics and others who haven't the money 
to go to college. 

Unless these considerations are met, we 
shall find our supplies seriously depleted. 


PresipeNT Davis: It seems to me we have a 
great opportunity to raise the question with 
the representatives of industry and of the 
government here: how far could they assist us 
not merely to provide themselves with trained 
people for 1943 or 1944, but to increase the 
supply, which is obviously so inadequate in 
our colleges, of these first-class people whom 
Dr. Hall has been talking about? 

Why is it not possible to make sure that 
those who have any financial difficulties could 
now, if they have brains, go on to college? 
It seems rather extraordinary that only West- 
inghouse should have put out, as far as I 
know, a national scholarship scheme. Theirs 
is, of course, particularly designed to pick out 
first-class research material. 

Why isn’t it possible for industry or the 
government to do something to provide schol- 
arships which would be taken up at any col- 
lege or university for picked people from high 
schools? You wouldn’t need to have very 
expensive scholarships. I am sure that most 
colleges would be ready to put up an equal 
amount if industry would put up something 
on the basis of national competition. 


Mr. Britt: I might make this comment 
about the Westinghouse scholarships of last 
year. Of the individuals who won the $200 
scholarships — not the $2,400 scholarships — 
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practically every one received in addition 
scholarship offers from other schools. Most of 
these people have now received at least two 
or three scholarships. 


Mr. James W. Procror (Manager, Technical 
Personnel, General Chemical Company): I 
don’t believe there is another representative 
here from the chemical industry. I snall speak 
only from the standpoint of our company, 
to explain what we look for in women 
chemists. 

We look for exactly the same thing that 
we search for among the young men. It is 
talent. It has been my experience that if I find 
one good man, he is as much benefit to our 
company as ten mediocre men. I have visited 
probably eighty universities in the United 
States in search of talented individuals. 

Now, what do we look for? From the stand- 
point of scholarship I ask no questions of the 
student. The university has spent four years 
finding out what the individual knows. The 
hardest thing is to find talent and to deter- 
mine the individual's other qualities. The 
attitudes developed in the individual have 
been mentioned here several times this after- 
noon. They are very important. I suggest that 
the universities give more and more considera- 
tion to this point. 


Mrs. B. L. Parkinson (Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, AAUW): There is a force in this which 
hasn't been brought out. In our section of the 
country it is a very positive force. There are 
many young lieutenants graduated through- 
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out the South who marry the college girls, 
and these boys object to the girls’ going into 
the WAVES or the WAAC or industry. 


Dr. Hatw: I think there is quite a large group 
of very well qualified young women who are 
camp followers, that is, who are following 
their husbands around, and I would like 
somehow or other to see that group brought 
into war industry. I was talking to Miss 
Steadman at Radcliffe College the other day, 
discussing that very point. She said, ‘‘We try 
everything that we can to get these girls to 
leave the camps and go to work, but they 
won't listen to us.’ We came to the conclusion 
that one of the best ways to get those girls 
would be for the Army to tell the men to send 
the women home to get to work. 


VoIcE FROM THE AUDIENCE: But that isn’t what 
they get married for! 


CuairMan McHate: These are excellent sug- 
gestions and plans and operations, but I don’t 
think that you have answered President Davis’ 
questions. As I have been observing these 
plans evolving not only with respect to schol- 
arships but with respect to allocations for 
this, that, or the other type of research in 
institutions, they are always earmarked for 
institutions and for specific things. Very few 
are general, and if it is talent we are looking 
for, potential ability to train further, to make 
it possible for these people to have the top, so 
to speak, I think there is a great deal in the 
suggestion. 


Resolution on Aid to Encourage Training of Able Women 


On motion of President Davis (Smith 
College), the following resolution was 
adopted by the conference: 


In view of the needs for numbers of trained 
and able women in industry and in other con- 
temporary tasks essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war, be it 

Resolved, that a concerted effort be made by 


the leaders of AAUW, industry, and colleges: 
first, to search for all available young women 
with marked talents now in secondary schools; 
and second, with the a of leaders of 
industries, governmental officials concerned 
with the war production and manpower short- 
ages, and the boards of trustees of colleges, to 
provide financial assistance to make it possible 
for such young women to gain the necessary 
specialized training in colleges. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE 


Dr. Littian M. Givsretu: The program 
of the conference proved well balanced, 
and the various statements stimulated 
prolonged and interesting discussion. 
Most of the speakers stuck to the subjects 
assigned, and most dealt with problems 
of today rather than discussions of yes- 
terday. 

The discussions seemed to show that 
many in the industrial group had in- 
complete knowledge of women’s colleges 
and that many in the college group had 
little experience with industry. There 
seemed to be great need for an integrated 
statement of industrial needs and also for 
adequate publicity of opportunities of- 
fered. The question of emotional stability 
of woman workers in industry was not 
adequately answered. Fundamental causes 
and remedies, both preventive and cura- 
tive, should be investigated. There seemed 
a widespread belief that there will be op- 
portunities for women to stay in industry 
if they so desire, but a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to their desires. 

There was stress on the value of a good 
educational background plus a specialty 
for any woman coming into industry; 
also the value in any specialty of some 
extra preparation or skill, such as knowl- 
edge of public administration, statistics, 
etc. Skill in languages must include a 
working knowledge of the language. A 
combination of English literature and 
journalism is valuable. The girl who has 
made a good record at college is much 
preferable to one who has just passed her 
college work. An open mind and willing- 
ness to learn are invaluable in industry. 

Dr. Lark-Horovitz’s presentation evi- 
denced not only excellent material but 
fine methodology. The conference appre- 
ciated his statement that women can be 
used for better jobs but must have counsel 


and guidance; his open-mindedness to- 
ward other sciences, for example, biology; 
his warning that we must not rob Peter 
to pay Paul; and his saying, ‘‘Personnel 
inflation is as dangerous as monetary in- 
flation.”’ 

Several speakers emphasized the impor- 
tance of attitudes in industry and in the 
educational field, elaborating on state- 
ments made during the morning session. 
Dr. Mead stressed the need to make sure 
that intelligent girls in the lower schools 
be located by tests and enabled to go to 
college. This became the leading thought 
of the remainder of the afternoon. 

Dr. Lark-Horovitz commented on the 
Purdue use of the “‘profile’’ and the cor- 
relation of vocabulary tests with those in 
science. He also spoke of the importance 
of curiosity and imagination, which he 
felt were assets women contributed to 
industry. 

In presenting industry’s plans, Mr. 
Auten of Curtiss-Wright maintained that 
girls want to be engineers, and that that 
is the chief reason why his company has 
been able to recruit successfully. Several 
people questioned this and felt that there 
might well be other compelling motives. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick of RCA _ presented 
the need for women in both social and 
exact sciences, especially college gradu- 
ates. RCA is recruiting such graduates 
from its own group and giving them first 
opportunity for up-grading and training 
in its new program. 

Mr. Hennessy of the Grumman Air- 
craft Corporation evidenced a fine experi- 
mental feeling in their project for using 
women. Their project is for college gradu- 
ates only. They take pride in having been 
pioneers in the training of women, and 
are expanding with new projects. 

Mr. Hall of Chance Vought Aircraft 
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said that the need is vital and immediate, 
and that they consider first the need of 
the girls themselves, second the need of 
the colleges, and third the need of their 
company. The company does not neces- 
sarily want mathematics and physics ma- 
jors; they do not want to interfere with a 
girl’s completing her college education; 
they do want the maturity such educa- 
tion gives. They want girls to take tech- 
nical and engineering training as a part of 
their college course, and they have a plan 
with New York University whereby 
seniors and graduates may be sent for such 
training, if the colleges sending them will 
accept the year’s work for the degree. 
They plan to take a group of fifty girls. 
They do not wish to use these girls on 
routine jobs. 

A representative from the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation of California laid 
great stress on the benefits they had de- 


rived from ESMWT 


courses. Dean 
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Corwin of the New Jersey College for 
Women also described their effective use 
of ESMWT, including courses 
alumnae last summer. 

At this point the discussion returned to 
the constant evidence throughout the day 
that not all women capable of utilizing 
college training and making outstanding 
contributions to industry are getting 
such training. Concluding this, President 
Davis of Smith College introduced a res- 
olution which said in effect that, in view 
of findings of the conference contributed 
both by industrial and educational mem- 
bers, that many women capable of bril- 
liant college work had no opportunity to 
do it, industrial people and educators be 
urged to locate such girls and provide 
facilities for their college training. 

This was tied back into Mr. Batt’s and 
Dean Potter's presentation of needs dur- 
ing the morning session and became the 
concluding business of the conference. 


for 


In ConcLusION 


PresIDENT Wuite: I don’t know whether 
it is proper that anyone so archaic or 
“ivory tower’’ as an English professor 
should have the last word, but I think it 
is quite clear that one of the key things 
to do is a job in public education of the 
layman, ranging anywhere from the mid- 
dle-aged Victorian gentleman in the fac- 
tory to the youthful Victorian husband 
in the camp. It seems to be quite clear 
that woman’s future in industry depends 
upon what the average layman thinks 
about it. 

The second thing that I think is im- 
pressive is the stress upon the need of 
flexibility for women. I remember years 
ago saying to my chief, ‘I have two en- 
gagements at the sam* hour. What shall 
I do2?’’ He looked at me and said, “‘Any 


young woman who cannot discover how 
to be in two places at once has no chance 
of surviving in this university.’’ Obvi- 
ously, any young woman who hasn't a 
talent for getting ready for three jobs at 
once while she is in college — the dura- 
tional one, the one after the duration, and 
the one for all eternity with the man of 
her choice, who, let us hope, will survive 
to come back and relieve everybody's 
worries — is not the woman of the hour. 

I myself have had a great thrill out of 
this. I think the attitude of industry to- 
ward education has been very encourag- 
ing indeed, and I think the outlook be- 
fore our young women is encouraging. 
Indeed, I suspect I am not the only one 


here who wishes she were forty years 
younger. 
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Post-Conference Request: AAUW Clearing House 


A number of the representatives of the 
women's colleges met together the day 
after the conference to consider their com- 
mon problems. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed was a recommendation made by 
some of the representatives of industry, 
that the AAUW serve as a clearinghouse 
for information on college-industry prob- 
lems in connection with the war. 


The college representatives adopted the 
following resolution: 


It is the sense of this meeting that AAUW 
has a clearinghouse function to perform in 
respect to clarification and coordination with 
industries and other organizations interested 
in the education and the employment of 
college women; it therefore hopes the AAUW 
will develop such a service. 





SELECTING AAUW FELLOWS FOR 


1943-44 


PROBLEMS AND POLICIES IN A WAR YEAR 


By ADELINE DeSare Linx 


Chairman, Committee on Fellowship Awards 


n view of the difficulties encountered 
I by the Fellowship Awards Committee 
in connection with the awards made for 
1942-43, the meeting for making awards 
for 1943-44 was approached with no little 
trepidation. The committee noted a shift 
in the number, distribution, and qualifica- 
tions of the applicants in 1942 which led 
us to expect a similar or accentuated 
change this year. In addition we had the 
disconcerting experience this past year of 
having one fellow after another request 
release from the award in order to under- 
take government work. Reluctant as we 
were to accept resignations, we derived 
some comfort from the realization that 
our judgment was in a fashion confirmed 
by the recognition of ability and promise 
implied in the government selection of 
these particular young women. Fortu- 
nately, we had a full roster of excellent 
alternates from which to draw, so that 
each fellowship is being used this year by 
a thoroughly qualified individual. 

This experience, however, compelled 
us to face in advance certain possibilities. 
For one thing, it seemed inevitable that 
the total number of applicants would de- 
crease in view of the rapidly increasing 
demands upon women for special work in 
connection with the war effort, or for re- 
placing men in the regular academic posi- 
tions. This prediction was realized, but to 
a much smaller extent than we might 
have expected. 


It also seemed certain that there would 
be few, if any, applicants in some fields 
which had previously supplied candidates 
of superior ability in considerable num- 
bers. No physicist, mathematician, chem- 
ist, or economist is likely to feel free to 
pursue her own work for the duration of 
the war because of the critical manpower 
shortage in those areas. The complete 
absence of applications in these fields, 
therefore, came as no surprise. Indeed, 
there was but a single applicant in the 
physical sciences, a young astronomer of 
exceptional promise, to whom an award 
was made. 


Tas committee had felt some misgiv- 
ings as to the probable quality of the ap- 
plicants, both because able women are 
being drained into special services, and 
because many a mature scholar might pre- 
fer to postpone applying for a fellowship 
until she could use it for study abroad. 
Accordingly, it was especially gratifying 
to discover that our group of applicants 
this year, while numerically smaller than 
at any time in recent years, comprised an 
exceptionally high percentage of truly 
outstanding candidates. So grave had been 
our apprehensions on this score that the 
general problem was raised in advance to 
determine the exact responsibility of the 
committee for awarding the fellowships 
available, since many of us felt that it 
would be most unfortunate to lower the 
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high standards which have characterized 
awards in the past for the sake of assign- 
ing all the fellowships. Our fears proved 
groundless, for we were again confronted 
with the familiar task of selecting the 
very best from a reassuringly large group 
of outstanding women. When the com- 
mittee’s work was done, I believe we all 
felt the usual regret that so many really 
good candidates had to be disappointed.' 


Savs for projects involving Latin Amer- 
ican countries, inevitably no applications 
for work abroad were received. It was a 
great satisfaction to us that one of our 
most distinguished applicants wishes to 
work at the University of Mexico, thus 
enabling us to maintain the character of 
our international fellowship even ‘in these 
times. 

A word should be said about the ex- 
traordinary response from applicants for 
the Latin American Fellowship. Not only 
was the total number of applications the 
largest we have ever received, but the 
number of remarkably able and well 
prepared women exceeded that of any 
past year. The fellowship could have 
been awarded many times over with 
credit to AAUW. 

Obviously, the committee could not es- 
cape some sense of special responsibility 
in making fellowship awards in a period 
of war. The question logically arose as to 
the validity of relating fellowship awards 
to the war effort in terms of favoring 
fields with some obvious connection to 
it. There was complete agreement that 





1 Some of the successful candidates, who had also 
applied for other fellowships with larger stipends, 
have requested postponement of acceptance of the 
AAUW fellowships until after the award of these 
grants. Since success of their applications would 
mean aid to a larger number of woman scholars, the 
Awards Committee is postponing the announcement 
of awards to accommodate these candidates. The list 
will appear in the next issue of the JournaL. — 
Eprror's Nore. 


any effort to make awards on such a basis 
would be both futile and completely out 
of harmony with the objectives for which 
AAUW has stood. 

In the first place, there is no hierarchy 
of learning either in or out of war work. 
It is impossible to predict what project 
may prove in the future to have special 
significance or provide critically needed 
training for war or for peace. This is 
neatly exemplified in the case of one fel- 
low for the current year who was called 
from her work in anthropology to make a 
special study for the government in con- 
nection with the colonies of Japanese 
removed from the West Coast. Certainly 
at the time she was awarded the fellow- 
ship no one could have foreseen that her 
special experience and training in work- 
ing with Indian tribes would have any 
bearing upon conceivable war work. 

From another angle, it was abundantly 
apparent that fields which have obvious 
association with war projects would prob- 
ably yield no applicants, since all women 
sufficiently trained to warrant applica- 
tion for fellowships have already been 
absorbed into such projects. 


Piloweren, a more basic consideration 
than either of these actuated the commit- 
tee. The larger function of AAUW fellow- 
ships should always be to foster real 
scholarship wherever found. That is why 
the search has been for the potential 
scholar, quite without regard to her field. 
The project is weighted heavily in reach- 
ing decisions as to awards, but solely from 
the standpoint of its intrinsic scholarly 
worth within its field, be that what it 
may. At no time has there been any dis- 
position on the part of the committee to 
attempt to assign relative worth to vari- 
ous fields, or to distribute fellowships 
arbitrarily to secure representation of 
fields of intellectual endeavor. Rather, 
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single-mindedly, we have sought the 
scholar, regardless of where we may find 
her. 

No better justification of this policy 
could be found than the roster of past 
fellows and their achievements. That 
many of these fellows are now engaged in 
work related to the war effort is not due 
to special prescience on the part of past 
committees, but to the fact that the in- 
herent intellectual capacity of the individ- 
ual is equally valid as a basis for selection 
for war work or selection for fellowship 
award. 


Tuts single-minded approach to the 
problem of fellowship awards leads to an- 
other result which might properly be dis- 
cussed here. At no time does the commit- 
tee give conscious attention to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the recipients of 
the awards. The fellowships are awarded 
quite without reference to the locality 
from which the applicant comes. Again, 
our sole concern is with her intellectual 
fitness for the responsibilities entailed in 
using a fellowship. Once we have se- 
lected, to the best of our collective judg- 
ment, the most promising candidates, we 
turn to geographical distribution, hoping 
that we may be able to match the partic- 
ular fellowship to a successful applicant 
who now resides, or was born, or has 
worked in the region especially responsi- 
ble for the funds involved. Success in this 
phase of the work is purely coincidental, 
and it is an interesting commentary upon 
the widespread interest both in advanced 
study and in the work of AAUW that we 
are so frequently able to find some rela- 
tionship. We are confident, however, that 
no branch or region would be willing for 
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a moment to have the committee depart 
from the high standards it has maintained 
in order to consider sectional interests and 
enthusiasms. 


Taz committee was confronted with a 
new responsibility this year, in the 
Achievement Award made possible by the 
Northwest Central Region of AAUW. In 
the absence of any precedent, we were 
compelled to experiment with a mode of 
procedure in making the award. Nomina- 
tions were requested from women in 
outstanding academic positions and an 
attempt was made by each member of the 
committee to canvass for possible candi- 
dates in her general field. The result was 
a highly gratifying and interesting list of 
eminent women from whom to select a 
recipient for the award. While in the na- 
ture of things, suggestions were numer- 
ous and scattered, there was noteworthy 
repetition of a few names from many 
widely separated sources. There were a 
number of women who by the highest 
standards could be judged worthy of the 
award, but the committee feels confident 
that their choice will meet with hearty 
approval from all who are interested in 
the recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment on the part of women. 


As one reviews the experiences of the 
committee this year, it becomes abun- 
dantly clear that the need for fellowships 
is as great as ever. If the war continues for 
several years, we may well prove to be 
one of the few sources of support for schol- 
arly work in fields not directly related to 
the war effort, and it may devolve upon 
us to safeguard this intellectual heritage 
for women. 





































































































































































HE WAR against Hitlerism and the war 
aa inflation present the same 
challenge to the American people. We 
must fight both fights vigorously or suffer 
permanent economic slavery. What a 
tragedy for civilization if, through lavish 
expenditure «f human lives and natural 
resources, w2 win victory in one fight 
only to go down to defeat because we 
refuse to pay the price for economic 
stabilization here at home! 


Rising Income, Diminishing Supply 


There is no greater home-front danger 
in wartime than the widening gap be- 
tween consumer income and the diminish- 
ing civilian supply. No economy has ever 
been geared to war on such a gigantic 
scale in so short a time as ours has been 
in this war. In the prosperous peacetime 
year of 1929, the total income of consum- 
ers in the United States amounted to $83 
billion. In 1941, it rose to nearly $95 
billion; in 1942, to $115 billion; and it is 
estimated that 1943 will bring a national 
income of $130 billion. At the same time, 
the amount of goods and services on 
which civilians might spend their income 
has been curtailed to make way for war 
production. In 1942 the total supply 
of consumer goods was worth approxi- 
mately $70 billion; and on the basis 
of last November’s prices, it will not 
exceed that figure in 1943. The inflationary 
gap between supply and income, there- 
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THIS IS OUR FIGHT 


By EstHer Cote FRANKLIN 
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AGAINST 





fore, will this year reach the fabulous 
total of $60 billion if measures to reduce 
it are not immediately strengthened. 

Increasing demand in a scarce market 
always sends prices sky-rocketing. Run- 
away prices would tremendously increase 
the cost of the war. Instead of paying $240 
billion to arm our men at the battlefronts, 
we might have to pay $100 billion more. 
The insecurities and uncertainties involved 
would confuse the war effort and might 
even bring defeat. Not a single individual 
would remain unscathed, for savings, life 
insurance, homes, and sound investments 
would decrease in value or be lost entirely. 
The goods we buy would be increasingly 
shoddy and inferior. And our soldiers 
would come home to economic chaos. 

This is no alarmist view. Nor does it 
reflect’‘political opinion.’’ It is economic 
fact. It is a situation which demands that 
we stand our ground and launch a united 
offensive before the inflationary flood 
gathers momentum and sweeps away 
every semblance of economic order and 
security. 


The Attack on Rising Prices 


Months before the United States en- 
tered the war, it was evident that inflation 
was a major enemy. Our first attack on 
rising prices brought a measure of success. 
But after two years of war on this front, 
we are waging a losing fight. 

True, the Federal Reserve Board insti- 
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tuted curbs on installment buying in the 
summer of 1941. Credit curbs were ap- 
plied and have, no doubt, had appreciable 
anti-inflationary effect. But this was an 
attack on one small segment only of the 
inflationary front. 

Simultaneously came the campaign to 
encourage savings. Savings represent the 
front in which the democratic approach 
to the problem could best be demon- 
strated. Through voluntary action the 
American people could win the war 
against inflation and build up reserves for 
ahealthy post-war economy. But the total 
1942 investment in war bonds, $9,156,- 
958,000, has been inadequate to affect 
substantially the consequences of mount- 
ing purchasing power. Despite the fact 
that there are millions of Americans 
sacrificing to save, there are too many 
who have missed their opportunity. 

The inflationary gap could be closed, of 
course, by a heavy wartime taxation pro- 
gram. It is estimated that in 1943 receipts 
from taxes now in force will raise $35 
billion, about 34 per cent of the proposed 
federal expenditures. Congress is today 
considering how much more of the war 
costs should be raised, how much of the 
total income can be taken, through cur- 
tent taxation. It is clear that so far as 
possible we should pay for the war when 
we have the money. The American people 
are only now beginning to see that heavy 
taxation is our best hope for siphoning off 
excess purchasing power to keep down 
inflation. They are demanding a revenue 
measure now which, though progressive 
in its incidence, will take back to the 
federal Treasury an unprecedented propor- 
tion of consumer income. 


Further Measures Essential 


Other proposed measures which, if 
adopted, would help to close the gap in- 
clude increase of the payroll tax under So- 
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cial Security and the extension of cover- 
age of the social insurances to more than 
25 million employees not now covered. 
Increase in payroll taxes initiated in a 
period of full employment would not only 
reduce purchasing power but would also 
build up a bulwark against the hazards 
of the post-war world. 

These elements of economic strategy in 
wartime — savings, taxation, monetary 
and credit control — must be supported 
by frontal attacks on rising prices and the 
equitable distribution of supplies. 

Price control cannot be effective in a 
war economy without rationing of sup- 
ply. Rising prices are themselves a kind of 
rationing; a few people with money may 
stock up, but those on a relatively small, 
fixed income will be able to buy less and 
less. If prices are kept down the limited 
supply disappears more rapidly. The gov- 
ernment that establishes price ceilings for 
scarce commodities must therefore also 
ration the supply, in order to be fair; to 
maintain the health, welfare, and morale 
of the civilian population; and to speed 
the production of war materials. 


Group Interests Threaten Stability 


In translating our general anti-infla- 
tionary strategy into effective action, the 
chief difficulty so far has come in the area 
of price control. We must squarely face 
the fact that prices cannot be stabilized 
without control over the factors that go 
into the making of prices. If farm prices go 
up, then labor demands higher wages, the 
producers or processors higher rates, and 
the consumer is left holding the bag. 

Anti-inflationary policies, no matter 
how wisely formulated, cannot be con- 
sistently applied unless the American peo- 
ple individually are ready to subordinate 
their immediate economic-group interests 
to the national interest in winning the 
war and preserving our economy. 
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Group organization, which should fa- 
cilitate social action, is here hampering 
it. Farmers hold out for higher prices, 
workers demand wage increases, proc- 
essors and distributors concern themselves 
with the ‘‘squeeze’’ rather than with 
genuine price ceilings. Each believes the 
other group is advantaged and is willing 
to submit to control measures only when 
a ‘‘balance’’ has been achieved. Each con- 
cession gives justice to the cry of another 
group; each attempt to gain equality gives 
wings to inflation. 

Under the Economic Stabilization Act 
of October 3, 1942, price ceilings for major 
farm commodities may be set at parity 
after the benefit and soil conservation 
payments under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Program have been deducted. Today 
bills are receiving favorable consideration 
in Congress to move parity prices for 
farm products up 10 to 15 per cent. 

Labor has generally submitted to the 
wage formula established in the Little 
Steel case, but now feels that the door is 
open for substantial increases. The case 
of each group viewed alone may seem to 
have its merits, but each new demand 
obstructs the progress of the war and 
invites disaster. 


The Public Must Understand 


This ominous situation challenges the 
university women as civic leaders, house- 
wives, educators, citizens. Ours is a group 
that can help to hold the lines against 
inflationary movements. This is our first 
home-front responsibility and the struggle 
should occupy a definite place in the mind 
of each individual and each group. The 
professional salaried groups and the house- 
wives in this country must become more 
vocal, for while other groups may win 
temporary benefits, our group stands to 
lose from beginning to end. This is our 
fight. 
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The first task, of course, is general edu- 
cation °o that public opinion will demand 
genuine economic stabifization and under- 
stand the steps necessary to achieve it. 
Scores of AAUW branches have realized 
the importance of information campaigns 
on basic economics and have launched 
forums, mass meetings, neighborhood 
group discussions, radio series, and news- 
paper features designed to spread abroad 
not only the fundamentals of the anti- 
inflationary program but also intelligent 
specifics of action. They have made a be- 
ginning. The government, through the 
Office of War Information and the Office 
of Civilian Defense, has belatedly started 
the organization by Defense Councils of 
a campaign of education on inflation. We 
must lend full cooperation in this program. 


Price Control — Intricate and Essential 


But while it is important that all meas- 
ures to check inflation should be studied 
and supported, the AAUW has been espe- 
cially interested in price control. It is in 
this area that we are most immediately 
challenged. The price controls already 
established have been broken at several 
points, and unless public sentiment is 
mobilized against such attacks, the whole 
structure will crumble. 

It will not be difficult to convince the 
people that price control can be effective. 
Consumers know that prices soared in the 
last war because they were uncontrolled. 
They know what price control means to 
their pocketbooks now. Prices of foods 
controlled by the “‘General Maximum” 
price ceilings rose less than half of one per 
cent from May to October 1942; during 
the same period in 1941, when prices were 
uncontrolled, the prices on these same 
items advanced more than 10 per cent. 
But as substitutes not subject to last year’s 
ceilings have replaced goods on the mar- 
ket in March 1942, prices have again 
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moved rapidly upward. Foodstuffs ex- 
empted from control now sell at prices 
nearly 50 per cent higher than in the fall 
of 1941, and these prices affect others. 

Consumers should know that if price 
control is to be effective, price ceilings 
must be set by methods everybody can un- 
derstand and support. They should know 
that price ceilings must be fixed not 
merely for a specific item, such as a pound 
of butter or a pair of rayon hose, but also 
for each particular grade of butter or 
hosiery; otherwise the lowest quality 
could be sold at the highest price. Con- 
sumers who have been hopelessly baffled 
by the variations in price ceilings from 
store to store can take hope in the new 
OPA policy already applied to meat, soap, 
rayon stockings, and a few other com- 
modities, of setting definite maximum 
ceilings in dollars-and-cents terms which 
will be uniform in any one region or in 
the country as a whole. They must urge 
the extension of this policy to other 
products. 

Where the exact maximum cannot yet 
be uniformly applied, consumers must ask 
for a formula for price determination 
which will mean approximately the same 
ceiling in the same type of store for every 
commodity. For those products, and they 
are numerous, on which last year’s ceil- 
ings no longer apply, the OPA has under 
consideration a simple formula of margins 
added to costs to be initiated at a particu- 
lar date. Expressions of consumer opinion 
may influence the decisions if offered 
soon. 

Recognizing, too, that price ceilings 
mean nothing if they are not set in terms 
of definite quality standards, consumers 
should enthusiastically commend theOPA 
for requiring grade labeling in its orders 
covering canned fruits and vegetables, 
and orders setting standard specifications 
and requiring informative labels for such 


commodities as sheets and rayon stock- 
ings. The public must urge also more con- 
sumer representation in the wartime sim- 
plification program of WPB and industry, 
to the end that quality and ‘‘use’’ specifi- 
cations are carried on labels. 


How to Make Price Control Work 


In an address in Milwaukee on March 
16, Administrator Brown announced a 
new plan for calling on volunteers to 
serve as “‘price panel assistants’’ in sup- 
plementing the price panels of the local 
War Price and Rationing Boards. The 
panel members and their volunteer assist- 
ants will visit stores and settle issues after 
complaints are made to the board by con- 
sumers. Cases which the panel cannot ad- 
just will be referred to the OPA district 
offices, but it is hoped that the price 
panels and retailers can make adjustments 
readily. 

The people are psychologically ready to 
participate actively in making price con- 
trol work, both as individual consumers 
in their everyday buying procedures and 
as members of organized groups in ex- 
pressing their deliberate opinions on par- 
ticular policies to legislators and ad- 
ministrators. 

No group of citizens is more strategi- 
cally situated or better qualified to under- 
take community education on price con- 
trol, standardization, and informative la- 
beling than are the AAUW branches. Nor 
is there any group today which can more 
appropriately participate in the formula- 
tion of public policies on inflation. A 
decade of work in consumer economics 
has brought us recognition as leaders in 
this field. 

AAUW branches are now challenged 
to offer a simple plan of action for the 
people of their communities as well as 
for their own members. The following 
program may be suggestive. 
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As an individual consumer: 


Buy only what you need. 

Select carefully what you buy. 

Patronize only those merchants who post 
prices properly; and see to it that your 
friends and neighbors do likewise. 

Protest where ceilings are not posted or 
where they are frequently changed. 

Pay no more than the ceiling price for the 
quality you purchase. 

Read the labels and demand comparative 
information on products. 


Buy by grade wherever products carry 
grade labels. 

Check quality in terms of the price. 

Support law-abiding merchants by re- 
porting violations in other stores to the 
local War Price and Rationing Board. 


As an organized group or as individual citizens: 


Understand and create community under- 
standing of the functions of the War 
Price and Rationing Boards. 

Be constantly alert to new developments 
on technical questions of price control. 

Cooperate with the Community Service 
Member of your War Price and Ration- 
ing Board. 


Offer your services to the War Price and 
Rationing Board as a volunteer price 
panel assistant. 


Where needed, see that the consumer in- 
terest committee of the Defense Council 
is utilized in community education on 
the price control program. 


Write to your Congressmen and Senators 
and to Price Administrator Prentiss 
Brown and Economic Stabilization 
Director James F. Byrnes to request: 
(1) that a system of keeping prices down 
be adopted immediately which will 
include stabilization of the costs of 
producing, processing, and distrib- 
uting consumer goods. 

(2) that price orders require definite 
dollar-and-cents ceilings. 

(3) that price orders require quality 
specifications for each price ceiling. 

(4) that the quality pon or com- 
parative quality information where 
uniform grades have not been estab- 
lished, be declared on the label. 

(5) that consumer representation be 
provided in government councils on 
all questions of price control and 
rationing. 


General Strategy 


Add to these “‘specifics’’ on price con- 
trol the challenging task of community 
education on the entire anti-inflationary 
front and you will have an absorbing and 
stimulating wartime job! Push up the sale 
of war bonds in your community; be 
articulate on the need for heavy taxes; 
establish a consumer-retailer understand- 
ing on the essentials of the war economy; 
be an intelligent officer in the home-front 
campaign. 

We have undertaken a continuous and 
difficult program, but let us not for a 
moment forget that it may be the deciding 
factor between victory and disaster. 


REFERENCES 


For individual members and for study groups 
and consumer committees, these supplementary 
references are suggested as a basis for an 
intelligent attack on the problem of inflation. 


Contemporary America: “‘Inflation,’’ November 1941; 
‘Conservation,’ December 1941; *‘Borrowing for 

March 1942; “‘New Federal Taxes,” 
October 1942; ‘Wartime Living Costs,’’ November 
1942. AAUW, 16341 St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
60 cents for these five titles. 

The Consumer Goes to War. Caroline F. Ware. From 
AAUW. 85 cents. 

Battle Stations for All. Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. Free. 

My Part in This War. National Association of 


Victory,”’ 


Secondary School Principals, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 25 cents. 
“Taxes are Good for You.” 
Survey Graphic, March 1943. 
“Inflation Can Still Be Checked.’’ Fortune, March 
1943. 

“Stabilization of Cost of Living by Wage and Price 
Control.’’ Monthly Labor Review, November 1942. 

**Farm Labor and Prices."’ George Soule, New Re 
public, March 1, 1943. 

‘The Emergency Price Control Act.’’ Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. Fall 1942. 


Harvey S. Perloff, 
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THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


NEW WARTIME RESPONSIBILITIES 


By Harriet AHLERS HOUDLETTE 
Associate in Childhood Education 


Hat can AAUW members do about 
W the crisis in education? Schools in 
most local communities already bear the 
scars of war. Over one hundred thousand 
trained and qualified teachers have left 
since December 1942. In many schools in- 
adequately prepared persons are filling 
their places, important subjects have been 
dropped, and classes are overcrowded, all 
pointing to a dangerous reduction in the 
quality of education. 

AAUW groups and individuals have 
been working valiantly for better public 
education. What more can they do? The 
answer is that they must double their 
efforts. Part of our war crisis in education 
has its roots in peacetime inadequacies 
which we did not correct, and even more 
serious post-war problems may stem from 
the present situation unless we act now. 


Do We Mean What We Say? 


We can help skilled teachers to know 
that their work is important war work. 
We can encourage them; let them see that 
they are needed and that their job is to 
stand by as soldiers do, in spite of long 
hours and inadequate pay. 

Then we can proceed at once to show 
that we mean what we say, by working 
for increases in the financial support of 
schools. In this way teachers’ pay may be 
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brought into line with pay for other 
patriotic services, and some of the more 
serious undesirable conditions in the 
schools may be corrected. 


For Emergency and Long-Time Aid 


Many local branches and state divisions 
of AAUW are already working on state 
and local plans for adequate financial sup- 
port for the schools. On the federal side, 
too, splendid support has been given to 
the principle of federal aid to education. 
With the new Thomas Bill, S. 637, en- 
dorsed by the Association, there is a new 
opportunity to work for both emergency 
and long-time aid. A brief exposition of 
the bill (which can be secured from your 
Senator) will be found on page 186 of this 
issue of the JourNaL. The plan of action 
there outlined is one way for AAUW 
groups to demonstrate their belief in the 
value of education. 

Finally, we can formulate plans for 
recruiting former teachers and other qual- 
ified persons to fill positions in local 
schools. Such a plan as that of the Illinois 
Division, described under ‘‘What the 
Branches Are Doing”’ in this issue of the 
Journat, can be adapted to other com- 
munities. The description includes prac- 
tical and definite suggestions on how to 
proceed. 
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New Responsibilities for Child Care 


Whether we like it or not, increasing 
numbers of mothers are going into war 
industries. Young children and children 
of school age are being left without ade- 
quate care. If we are having difficulty in 
maintaining our ordinary services in edu- 
cation, Can we assume new responsibili- 
ties in behalf of these children? Again the 
answer is that we must. 

Some local communities, ahead of oth- 
ers in an understanding of community co- 
operation, have already brought all their 
resources to bear upon planning nursery 
schools and child care centers for the 
young children of employed mothers and 
upon providing before and after school 
care and recreational facilities for older 
children. Other communities still find 
themselves in the doldrums of hesitation 
between all-out community effort and re- 
quests for federal funds, while some with 
the utmost of community effort cannot 
muster the necessary financial resources. 


Federal Assistance 


What, then, is the present picture of 
federal and state relations to local support 
for child care programs? Since $400,000 
was given for this purpose in August 
from the President’s Emergency Fund, no 
further federal funds have been allocated. 
These funds, which will be presently ex- 
hausted, were given to the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare for distribution 
through the Office of Education and the 
Children’s Bureau as grants in aid to state 
departments of education and welfare. 
States which could receive federal funds 
in this way have had the help of advisory 
and consultative services through their 
state departments, which have brought 
favorable results in many communities. 

The federal Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare has acted as a coordinating 
agency between welfare and education 
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services in administering these funds, and 
is now requesting additional funds for 
continuing present services and for aiding 
in the actual operation of new services 
such as child care centers, before and 
after school services, and the like. The 
new funds requested would be distributed 
also as grants in aid to state departments 
of education and welfare, thus guarantee- 
ing control within the state rather than 
by the Federal Government. 

In the meantime, many local communi- 
ties in defense areas have made applica- 
tions for Lanham Act funds originally 
appropriated to the Federal Works Agency 
for construction of buildings, sewers, and 
the like. Because interpretation of the 
intent of this act has been changed 
from time to time, there is small won- 
der that its administration has been con- 
fused. 

Should Congress not grant the new re- 
quest of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare for funds, one way out of the 
confusion would be an act designed spe- 
cifically to provide for the care of chil- 
dren, with federal funds available through 
state agencies of education, health, and 
welfare, already used as channels for fed- 
eral assistance to local communities. 


New Patterns 


The Axis nations have recognized that 
the way to conquer a nation finally is to 
take over the education of its children. 
We still have the opportunity to create an 
environment for our children in which 
freedom and hope can be nourished; this 
is our most realistic point of contact with 
the post-war world. But to do this, old 
patterns will have to give place to new. 
Schools must not be restricted to four 
walls and a rigid time schedule. Let us 
think in terms of extended school services 
and children’s centers and bend every ef- 
fort to secure them. 
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THE WOMEN’S ACTION COMMITTEE FOR 
VICTORY AND LASTING PEACE 


By EstHer Cauxin BRUNAUER 


Associate in International Education 


o MANY Americans one of the surprises 
Tor this total war is that there is still 
a wide field of action for citizens, work- 
ing individually or through unofficial 
agencies. This is especially true with re- 
gard to the formation of opinion on 
questions of foreign policy. Since many 
of us have rather expected, even while 
resenting it, that the government would 
tell us what to do about everything, we 
have to revise our notions as the war 
goes on and we discover that many es- 
sential jobs simply will not be done 
unless private citizens take the initiative. 

The Women’s Action Committee for 
Victory and Lasting Peace came into 
existence as a recognition that there is a 
great need — possibly greater than ever 
before — for thinking about and discuss- 
ing the place of America in the world 
of today and tomorrow. The conference 
which set up this new agency met on 
March 12 in New York City, in the 
AAUW clubrooms at Midston House. 
Organization representatives and indi- 
vidual women deeply interested in inter- 
national problems attended the conference 
and made the decision. The conference, 
in turn, came as the climax of a series of 
meetings initiated by the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War, 
which decided last November (on the 
eve of the Allied occupation of North 
Africa) that a more widely representative 
group was needed to focus and give 
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expression to the concern of American 
women with this nation’s role in the 
future world order. 

The general purpose of the Women’s 
Action Committee is to help make the 
United Nations a functioning reality now 
and to unite American women to work 
together continuously for a world order 
of peace and justice under law. The Com- 
mittee will have two types of member- 
ship, organizational and individual, and 
there is provision for cooperation by 
organizations that approve the general 
purpose but are unable to join coordinat- 
ing groups as constituent members. When 
a position is taken on a specific issue, such 
as renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act, the Women’s Action Commit- 
tee as a whole may take action by 
majority vote of the Administrative Com- 
mittee (which is a widely representative 
body), but the organizations are com- 
mitted only by their express authoriza- 
tion. Those that agree to act will be 
represented on whatever committees are 
set up to carry on the campaign. 

The combination of individual and 
organizational membership is something 
of an innovation in coordinating bodies, 
but there is every reason to believe that 
it will be effective in carrying through 
the type of program which the Women’s 
Action Committee has adopted. It was 
recognized that the Committee has a 
two-fold task: to educate toward a point 
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of view on international affairs which 
will help the United States contribute 
its share in building a better world order, 
and from time to time to crystallize and 
express opinion on great issues before the 
nation. 

The Committee came into existence not 
a day too soon. The Resolution presented 
on March 16 by Senators Hatch, Hill, 
Burton, and Ball to put the Senate on 
record in favor of an international se- 
curity system required an immediate re- 
sponse from the public. As soon as the 
Administrative Committee was elected 
it decided to go to work at once on behalf 
of a declaration by the Senate that the 
United States accepts its full responsi- 
bility for participating with the United 
Nations in a system of collective security, 
to hasten the winning of the war and the 
building of an enduring peace. A state- 
ment on this subject is being sent to 
women all over the United States, asking 
for their signatures and suggesting that 
they write to their Senators and urge 
others to do likewise. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women took an active part in form- 
ing the Women’s Action Committee for 
Victory and Lasting Peace and is also 
working wholeheartedly for the declara- 
tion by the Senate. The principle of 
international action to guarantee the se- 
curity of all peoples has been basic to 
the international relations program of 
the AAUW ever since we have had one. 
It has been expressed in different ways 
from time to time, according to the issues 
of the day. Item 12, 2b of the Legislative 
Program adopted at Cincinnati in 1941 
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has proved to be far-sighted in the light 
of events: “‘Development of a closer in- 
ternational collaboration to be begun 
now among the peoples resisting the 
Axis powers, and expanded as rapidly as 
possible into suitable international] insti- 
tutions.”’ 


One serious obstacle to the growth of 
the United Nations from an inspiring 


concept into a functioning, responsible 
international system is the uncertainty 
that exists abroad as to whether the 
United States Senate will assume its share 
of the responsibility for maintaining peace 
as it is now doing for winning a war. If 
the Senate should go on record now as 
affirming its intention that the United 
States will continue its responsible role 
into the post-war period, the effect would 
be incalculable. Many Senators who agree 
privately hestitate to take action be- 
cause they doubt whether public opinion 
will support them. Competent observers 
all over the country feel that the people 
are more ready to accept responsibility 
for peace in the future than the members 
of Congress, but public opinion has to 
make itself felt if the declaration on an 
international security system is to be 
voted. 

This situation places an immediate 
responsibility on those who are working 
wholeheartedly for a better and more 
stable world order. Sometimes history 
begins to catch up with man’s dreams, 
and this seems to be one of those moments 
when the course of mankind for genera- 
tions to come depends on the ability of 
people who have a deep conviction to 
translate their belief into action. 





# EDITORIALS * 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


AAUW members have understood and 
approved the reasons for postponing the 
national meeting until a time when troops 
and materials of war are not taxing trans- 
portation facilities. 

Now we are challenged to find some 
other way to provide the inspiration 
which has always quickened the Associa- 
tion’s work after a national meeting, and 
to convey the sense of unity and common 
purpose which convention delegates carry 
back to their local groups. This year 
there is special need for the leaders of the 
Association to think through our prob- 
lems together, to work out new possibili- 
ties for leadership and service by univer- 
sity women to meet the urgent demands 
of a nation at war. 

As one means of providing the on-go- 
ing influence of the biennial meeting, the 
national committee chairmen and the 
Headquarters staff are at work on sug- 
gested ‘‘program priorities’ for branches 
and state divisions, to give impetus to 


summer planning and meetings to follow. 
It is hoped that all branches will join ina 
common program defining our objectives 
and outlining the role of university 
women in the winning of the war and 
establishment of enduring peace. The 
next issue of the Journat will be devoted 
to these plans. 

In the meantime, the importance of 
every state meeting is enhanced, as an op- 
portunity to convey something of the na- 
tional convention stimulus, to ‘‘recharge 
our batteries’’ for the work ahead. As one 
Regional Vice-President writes, ‘We all 
value our meetings more as meeting to- 
gether becomes more difficult.”’ 

And as each one of us feels more ur- 
gently the imperative need to do our in- 
dividual bit for speedy victory and lasting 
peace, we value more than ever the coun- 
seling and planning together on how to 
use the Association as a channel to make 
the collective contribution of university 
women more effective. 


AAUW CHECK-UP ON HOUSING FOR SINGLE WOMEN WORKERS 


Nothing that has currently come our 
way has served to enhance our pride in 
the conscientious and objective approach 
of university women to social research 
more than has the prompt and thoughtful 
response from AAUW branches to the 
questionnaire on housing war workers. 
At the request of the U. S. Women’s Bu- 
teau the questionnaire was sent to all 
branch presidents late in February. The 
teplies are still pouring in. They came 


first, of course, from the branches located 
in towns where housing is no major 
problem. Then the stories began to come 
in from such congested areas as Long 
Beach and San Diego; from Schenectady, 
Bridgeport, and Buffalo; from South 
Bend, Madison, Wichita; and from a host 
of others. 

The replies indicate how many and 
varied are the local difficulties. Many 
point the way to more satisfactory meth- 
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ods of handling the housing problem. 
Even the cursory reading of these reports 
strengthens the conviction that AAUW 
members are especially equipped to do 
original, cooperative research on a na- 
tion-wide scale. Running through the re- 
plies is a sense of the current importance 
of the problem that is noteworthy. 

Tabulations are now being made and a 
general interpretation is being developed 
which will be available in the near fu- 
ture. Already, however, certain obvious 
conclusions deserve mention. 

Today over the broad expanse of the 
United States there are few communities 
left untouched by the expansion of in- 
dustry or the location of new plants. In 
attempting to meet the complex social 
problems brought about by the war, resi- 
dents of expanded areas have come to 
recognize the primary importance of 
housing conditions in determining the 
efficiency of workers and the morale and 
morality of the population as a whole. 

From the beginning of the defense 
period, private agencies as well as the 
government have been aware of the im- 
portance of the problem of adequate hous- 
ing. Plans for new housing units were 
drawn up, new projects were begun, and 
many were completed. The shortage of 
men and materials, however, has necessi- 
tated a shift of emphasis to a better utili- 
zation of existing facilities. 

Plans to provide for workers’ families, 
however, preceded generally plans to meet 
the problem of housing women workers. 

The AAUW is therefore contributing to 
the solution of a significant national 


WOMEN SCIENTISTS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


In these days when we are thinking 
hard about the part that American univer- 
sity women have to play in the war — as 
trained specialists, in the uniformed serv- 
ices, in community activities, as leaders 
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wartime problem through this first-hand 
inquiry by branches into housing condi- 
tions of women war workers in their 
towns and cities. Two federal agencies 
will probably use the data for reports and 
for immediate planning — the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor and 
the National Housing Agency. What may 
prove to be even more important, how- 
ever, is the interest aroused by the ques- 
tionnaires in some of the cities where the 
branches have made a thorough search for 
the answers to this vital problem. 

The psychological aspects of the prob- 
lem are apparently as important as the 
physical conditions. The attitudes of 
householders who are renting or may 
rent rooms to women war workers do not 
always bring credit upon the community. 
The reciprocal obligations of the “paying 
guest’ and the *‘paid hostess’’ might well 
be a topic for an open meeting. The U. S. 
Women’s Bureau leaflets, ‘‘Wartime Re- 
minders to Women Who Work’’ and 
‘*Boarding Homes for Women War Work- 
ers,’ will furnish suggestive material in 
preparing for such a forum. 

Obviously, whatever may be done 
through national programs must actually 
be done by the community, in the com- 
munity. And AAUW groups may appro- 
priately spur local action through educa- 
tion of all groups on the specifics of the 
problem, and through planning for co- 
ordination of housing information. Let us 
do what we can to enable the single work- 
ing women in war production areas to 
enjoy home life in their few hours off the 


job. E. C. F. 


of opinion on great public issues — we 
are more than usually interested in the 
university trained women of other coun- 
tries at war. Our hearts ache for the 
women like ourselves who, through an 
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accident of geography, have become pris- 
oners of the Axis terror or refugees from 
Axis persecution. We feel a sense of pride 
and satisfaction in the work of other uni- 
versity women, in lands where they are 
still free to take part in the struggle. We 
are struck by the fact that there is not 
much difference, from one country to 
another, in the quality and even in the 
nature of their service. The differences 
depend rather on nearness to the scene of 
battle than on national characteristics. 
The exchange arrangement with the 
Soviet Women’s Anti-Fascist Committee 
in Moscow was noted in the last JourNAL. 
The observance of Women’s Day in the 
Soviet Union, March 7, brought us the 
first reports of the war service of Soviet 
women in science and the professions. 
One story told of Dr. Zinaida Yermolieva, 
whose application of the bacteriophage 
principle has revolutionized optical sur- 
gery. Since the war began she has visited 
many sections of the front by airplane, au- 
tomobile, and horseback, and has found a 
means of combatting disease-bearing bac- 
teria with “‘innocent’’ mildew fungi. 
The most dramatic story cabled to the 
AAUW Journat from Moscow on March 
7 is that of Serafinia Ozereva, an army 
surgeon only twenty-two years old, who 
served at Stalingrad. When many of the 
stretcher-bearers were killed she took up 
that duty, and evacuated 168 wounded 
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soldiers from the field of action. She 
helped to transport the wounded across 
the Volga, often under enemy fire. Three 
times she dived into icy water to rescue 
men who almost drowned when their 
boats were destroyed by artillery fire. 

In addition to giving medical care to 
the wounded men she had to cook their 
meals ‘‘and even found time to read news- 
papers and books to them.’’ She was 
wounded twice but refused to leave the 
front, and stayed on until the battle of 
Stalingrad was won. The reporter who 
cabled the story concluded: 


I had the pleasure of meeting this shy, hand- 
some girl with big grey eyes. ‘She is preparing 
for fresh exploits. There is not a man in the 
Division who did not know Serafinia Ozereva. 
Every soldier speaks of her with pride. 


The concluding paragraphs of the com- 
munication from Moscow indicate that 
the work of university-trained women in 
the Soviet Union is not confined to the 
present critical times. 


Year by year the number of Soviet women 
scientists grows. There are women surgeons, 
women directing large anti-epidemic centers, 
women sanitary inspectors in huge industrial 
enterprises, women directing large scientific 
research institutes. Soviet women who have 
risen to the highest scientific posts have estab- 
lished their own schools of science and are 
teaching youth so that their places may be 
taken by young women who, inspired by their 
example, fear no obstacles in ‘their difficult but 
honorable path. 


AAUW CONTRIBUTION TO THE NEW WOMEN’S ACTION COMMITTEE 


In writing of the establishment of the 
Women’s Action Committee for Victory 
and Lasting Peace, Esther Caukin Bru- 
nauer of the national AAUW staff mod- 
estly omits her own part in bringing this 
new and hopeful agency into being. As 
chairman of the Interim Planning Com- 
mittee and later as acting chairman of the 
National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, Dr. Brunauer helped to bring 


together the many elements of opinion 
as to what women should do next for 
peace, and to crystallize these opinions 
in a practical working plan. AAUW may 
take a good deal of pride in having con- 
tributed, through the services of a mem- 
ber of the national staff, so much of the 
experience, patience, and forward-look- 
ing vision necessary to launch the new 
organization. 





* AAUW NEWS AND NOTES *® 


Federal Aid to Public Schools 


The new federal aid to education bill, 
S. 637, has been unanimously approved 
by the AAUW Education Committee and 
the chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lative Program. This bill in many respects 
is similar to S. 1313, supported by the 
Association in the last session of Con- 
gress, with new features giving emer- 
gency appropriations to education, in 
addition to long-time aid, and setting up 
even more guards against federal control. 

The bill carries two main provisions. 
First, it provides an emergency fund of 
$200,000,000 for each year in which 
Congress finds an emergency, to be used — 


for the payment of salaries of teachers to keep 
schools open, to px ped additional teachers to 
relieve overcrowded classes, to raise substand- 
ard salaries of teachers, and to adjust the 
salaries of teachers to meet the increased cost 
of living. 

And second, the bill provides a fund of 
$100,000,000 annually ‘‘for more nearly 
equalizing public elementary and public 
secondary school opportunities among 
and within the states.”’ 

The details of the administration of 
these funds are in entire accord with 
AAUW's principle of ‘‘Federal aid to 
States to equalize opportunity for public 
education.’’ Funds are made available to 
states for aiding public elementary schools 
(which may include kindergartens and 
nursery schools), and public secondary 
schools (which may include schools 
through the fourteenth year). Control of 
the schools accepting these funds is re- 
served strictly to the states and local 


school systems, the distribution within a 
state to be determined by the regular 
state authority. 

Education and legislative chairmen who 
wish the Federal Aid Study Kit may 
secure it by writing AAUW national 
Headquarters. Copies of the bill itself 
may be obtained from your Senators. 

There is urgent need for enactment be- 
fore July 1, 1943. Groups wishing to 
participate in securing this needed aid to 
education in the crisis should get in touch 
with their Senators at the earliest possible 
moment. (See the article on ““The Crisis 
in Education: New Wartime Responsibili- 
ties,’’ page 179 of this JourNAL.) 


Vassar Summer Institute 


AAUW's VassarSummer InstituteSchol- 
arship holders, in this seventh year of the 
scholarship, are becoming a distinguished 
group of leaders within the Association. 

In this war year the Institute for Family 
and Child Care Services in Wartime prom- 
ises to continue its excellent program at 
Vassar, and again AAUW national mem- 
bers who have participated in the Asso- 
ciation’s community program of study 
and activity are eligible to apply for the 
scholarship. Application forms may be 
secured by writing Mrs. Harriet Ahlers 
Houdlette, Associate in Childhood Edu- 
cation. April 30 is the final date for the 
filing of completed application blanks. 


Exchange of Ideas for Education 
Chairmen 


Suggestions from recent AAUW pro 
grams are embodied in two AAUW bulle- 
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tins designed for the use of education 
chairmen. These are the pamphlets called 
“Changing Patterns in AAUW Education 
Programs’’ and ‘‘Mobilizing AAUW Edu- 
cation Programs for War Services,’’ both 
of which will be sent free on request. 


AAUW Supports the Ball Resolution 


Active support is being given by AAUW 
to the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill Resolu- 
tion calling for an early organization of 
the United Nations to keep the peace and 
to deal with problems of reconstruction 
and relief growing out of the war. 

In a letter to Senator Tom Connally, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Dr. Kathryn McHale, General 
Director of the AAUW, characterized the 
method outlined in the Resolution as sen- 
sible and forward-looking. The letter 
continued : 


The United Nations is today an inspiring 
concept. It is capable of being made into a 
functioning international agency. Nothing 
will more quickly eliminate the misconception 
that America intends to be either the world’s 
Lady Bountiful or the world’s Big Policeman 
than to recognize that both welfare and se- 
curity are the joint responsibility of all na- 
tions. 


The AAUW is urging that the Senate 
take action now to make clear to the 
world the intentions of the United States 
after the war. Dr. McHale stated: 


It is not surprising if the other members of 
the United Nations are skeptical about the fu- 
ture role of this country in the light of what 
happened after 1918. This doubt distresses and 

iscourages our friends and the friends of de- 
mocracy everywhere. It also gives an easy 
excuse for the forces of selfishness and reaction 
to foment anti-American feeling and to work 
behind the scenes for a peace that would per- 
petuate some of the worst features of the world 
we should have left behind. 

On the other hand, certainty that the United 
States intends to take part in building a world 
of peace and justice under law would put new 
heart into the fight against the Axis. And it 
would strengthen the will of men and women 
in all lands to bring into being the new free 
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world on which they have fixed their deepest 
longing. 

Endorsement of the Ball Resolution is 
based on the item in the AAUW Legisla- 
tive Program, adopted by the 1941 Con- 
vention, pledging our support for — 
Development of a closer international col- 
laboration to be begun now among the people 
resisting the Axis powers, and expanded as 


rapidly as possible into suitable international 
institutions. 


In writing to Senator Connally, Dr. 
McHale referred to this vote and to the 
active war work of the AAUW since 
December 1941, ‘‘so that you may know 
that our interest in developing institu- 
tions for the post-war period is not a 
means of escape from the grim business of 
fighting the war.” 


Consumers in the War Economy 


With policies that affect consumers de- 
veloping at accelerated speed, national 
councils should have more consumer ex- 
pression and representation. Letters from 
AAUW Headquarters and from a number 
of branches went to Food Administrator 
Claude R. Wickard early in January urg- 
ing appropriate consumer voice in food 
production deliberations and in policy- 
making decisions which deal with food 
distribution. Early in March a letter was 
sent to Price Administrator Prentiss Brown 
commending OPA on its policy of requir- 
ing grade labels in price orders and urging 
a more definite and intelligible system ot 
establishing price ceilings. AAUW repre- 
sentatives have been participating in OPA 
conferences on price control and rationing 
and have recently welcomed the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Philip Crowlie of Huron, 
South Dakota, as special assistant to Mr. 
Brown to represent the ‘housewives’ 
point of view.” 

In the meantime, AAUW takes particu- 
lar pride in the appointment, early in 
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January, of Mrs. Ralph G. Sawyer as head 
of the Women’s Organization Section of 
the Group Services Branch of OPA. Mrs. 
Sawyer is well known to many members 
of the AAUW, for she served as Michigan 
state social studies chairman (1939-41), 
is now president of the Michigan State 
Division, and has done outstanding work 
as chief of the Consumer Activities Sec- 
tion of the Michigan Council of Defense. 
Mrs. Lindley E. Mills, social studies 
chairman in Michigan, has agreed to 
serve as director of the consumer com- 
mittee of the Defense Council until a suc- 
cessor can be found for Mrs. Sawyer. 

Scores of branches are participating in 
the community information work re- 
quired for full understanding and support 
of price control and rationing programs. 
It is reported that in the OPA regional 
conference held in Atlanta January 15-16, 
representatives from AAUW made sub- 
stantial contributions to a plan of action 
of all women’s organizations to make 
price control and rationing work. Among 
more than a dozen representatives of 
AAUW were Dr. Dera D. Parkinson, 
Second Vice-President, and Dr. Elizabeth 
Jackson, South Atlantic Regional Vice- 
President. 


New Branches 


Four new branches have been recog- 
nized since the Winter JouRNAL: 


Iowa — Estherville 
- White Pine 
Maryville 


VirGinia — Danville 


NEVADA 
TENNESSEE 


The total is now 916. 


Association Calendar 


April 10 — Georgia State Meeting, Atlanta 

April 10 — Kansas State Meeting, Topeka 

April 16-17 — Wisconsin State 
Milwaukee 

April 30-May 1 — Michigan State Meeting, 
Detroit 


Meeting, 
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May 1 — Missouri State Meeting, St. Louis 

May 1 — Washington State Meeting, Seattle 

May 1—IFUW Fellowships Award Com- 
mittee, New York City 

May 7-8— North Dakota State Meeting, 
Valley City 

May 8 — Illinois State Meeting, Urbana 

May 14-15 — Pennsylvania State Board Meet- 
ing, Harrisburg 

May 15 — California State Meeting, Berkeley 

May 15 — New Jersey State Meeting, New 
Brunswick 


June 15 — Indiana State Meeting, Indianapolis 


Writing Project 1942 

Short Story: First place given to ‘‘Sepa- 
rated,’’ by Mrs. L. G. Bartley of Verona, 
New Jersey, by the judging committee 
from the Louisville, Kentucky, Branch. 

Verse: First place given to ‘Portrait 
Chinois,’’ by Louise Pritchett of Austin, 
Texas, by the committee from the Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, Branch. 

Children’s Play: No award; judged by 
the Omaha, Nebraska, Branch. 

The material submitted this year came 
from the Rockford, Indianola, Louis- 
ville, Lafayette, Worcester, Lowell, Mis- 
soula, Omaha, Madison, Montclair, 
Columbus, Rapid City, Austin, and Abi- 
lene branches, and included forty-six 
pieces of verse, seven short stories, three 
children’s plays, and five sales promotion 
squibs for war bonds. 

Josephine Daskam Bacon read all seven 
of the short stories, and wrote whatever 
detailed criticisms the manuscripts drew. 

Verse of a quality distinguished enough 
to submit to a poet for technical help was 
such a small handful that we decided to 
wait until we had more. Six of the writers 
have been invited to return their poems, 
or to send others when we have the critic 
again. 

This year the project yielded one mem- 
orable short story and several competent 
ones, including one that was withdrawn 
before the judging because the author 
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sold it; and several bits of verse which 
because of the idea or the rhythm linger 
in the mind. But in the total we had in 
our own small group the same thing that 
has happened everywhere to works of 
the imagination. The writer’s output is 
thinner, drier, repetitive, of the surface. 

For the time, this is the mark of com- 
mon sense. Writers are doing war work 
and cannot summon their creative power. 
Wallace Stegner, writing for Harper's on 
the future of the novel, suggests among 
alternatives that perhaps there will be 
no future; the novel will fall before news- 
paper reporting; our literary world will 
be factual. The opposition would say 
that when everything else is factual, we 
shall have to have some avenues that 
are not. 


Writing Project 1943 


There will be two categories, verse and 
the short story. For verse, three short 
lyrics may count as one; for the short 
story, 2,500- to 5,000-word length is 
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preferred, and short shorts are excluded, 
also children’s stories. We are inviting 
the writers group of the Spokane Branch 
to act as judge, and Josephine Daskam 
Bacon again to be the critic for the short 
stories; the Austin, Texas, Branch to 
judge the verse. Manuscripts are due in 
Miss Lura Beam’s office, 1634 I Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., November 1, 
1943. 


From Our Honolulu Branch 


Once more, the contribution to fellow- 
ships from our Pacific outpost branch car- 
ries a special significance. Although its 
members have many additional responsi- 
bilities because the peril of war is so close, 
they have not allowed immediate needs to 
dwarf their appreciation of long-time 
values. With a contribution of $50.00 
to the Fellowship Fund, the Honolulu 
Branch sends this message: “‘We feel it is 
a privilege to have a share in the con- 


tinuation of this work, which seems par- 
ticularly vital in wartime.”’ 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


AN ANSWER TO THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The Story of an Experiment Conducted by the Illinois State Division Cooperating with 
Departments of the University of Illinois 


In November the Illinois State Division ap- 
pealed to its branches to take action to meet a 
teacher shortage already acute in some areas of 
the state. The president announced: 


A situation that may rapidly become 
tragic faces education at a time when 
there have been laid on it such impera- 
tives as it has never known before. . 
We ask your enthusiastic backing of a 
Patriotic service to defend the greatest 
resource of our nation and the future hope 
of humanity —our children and our 
young people. 


The immediate service requested was a 
registration by the branches of members and 
other women with the requisite qualifications 
for teaching positions. 

Plans were made in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the Office of the High School 
Director of the University of Illinois, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, university 
committees concerned with the teaching situa- 
tion, and other educational authorities. A 
committee representing the state’s educational 
organizations and a number of women’s organ- 
izations interested in education also heartily 
endorsed the project. 

Committees of the state university con- 
cerned with maintenance of standards and 
services in the schools, together with the state 
Department of Public Instruction, offered co- 
operation in printing, distributing, and filing 
the registration cards. 

The cards were distributed to the branches, 
with an appeal for cooperation of branch 
presidents and chairmen of education, guid- 
ance, publicity, and status of women in carry- 


ing out registration, not only of branch mem- 
bers but of a// qualified persons. 

The Illinois branches rallied to the appeal. 
Those who sought community help found a 
warm response. School administrators ex- 
pressed approval. Newspapers rated the 
project not as ‘‘society’’ but as war emergency 
news. Local organizations, libraries, and 
theatres cooperated. 

The cards were distributed in triplicate, one 
card to be filed with the branch and made 
available to local school administrators, one 
to be filed with the Appointments Bureau of 
the university, and one with the State Examin- 
ing Board. 

By March more than 600 cards were on file 
in the university. Since most of the cards could 
not be secured in time for second semester calls, 
it is impossible to give results yet in terms of 
registrants employed, although some 25 are 
known to have been placed. 

Tabulation of the first 400 cards received 
brought out the following points: 


Qualifications Number reporting 
Bachelor's degree or better 
Master's degree or better 
Doctor’s degree or better 
Graduate work 
No degree re 
2 years or more of college or othe 
training meeting standards of some 
elementary and 
15 or 


“*education”’ 


* Ninty-six of these had specialized in one or 
7 “e ” ' > 
more of the “‘shortage’’ fieids, such as mathematics, 
science, etc. 


rural schools 


more semester hours in 
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Teaching Experience 
College 
High school 154 
Grade school 180 
Rural school 


Number reporting 


Age Number reporting 
20-30 years 53 
NING oo fod 6 825.510 ie a8 55's tre 123 
40-50 years i 151 
50 years plus 


Three distinct limitations on the use of this 
reserve of potential teachers were brought out 
in the registration: 


(1) Immobility. Most registrants wished to 
teach in their own localities. 


(2) School board restrictions on employment 
of married women. Reports indicated 
such policies in 16 communities; 9 com- 
munities where such regulations had 
been suspended; 8 where no such restric- 
tions existed. 


(3) Small proportion of registrants with 
recent training. Only 75 of 400 registrants 
indicated college work since 1935. 


In analyzing the results, and the advantages 
of registration by such a group as AAUW 
rather than by school authorities, the presi- 
dent of the state division, Mrs. A. W. Cleven- 
ger, points out these values: 


(1) Registration by AAUW has brought about 
closer cooperation between the branch and 
school administrators, and has interested 
strategic community groups in helping the 
schools in this emergency. 


(2) Registration has been accompanied by 
education of the community on additional 
steps needed to meet the emergency in the 
schools: 

a. Better financial support, in order to 
provide better salaries for teachers. 

b. Employment of teachers for merit, 
without discrimination on the basis of 
sex or marital status. 


The plea of AAUW for teachers, made in 
the name of patriotism, has tended to put 
service to the schools on a par with other 
war work as a patriotic contribution. 


The Illinois Division’s Back-to-School 
movement, associated with registration, 
is designed to uphold standards by en- 


couraging enrollment in courses to bring 
registrants up to educational requirements 
and put them in touch with recent meth- 
ods and trends. 


The registration has called attention to 
the value of some educational assets 
usually overlooked, — experience in work- 
ing with people in organizational and 
other activities; breadth of view and 
confidence that comes from creative and 
leadership work in many different forms. 


In communities where there is no AAUW 
branch, the Illinois state president recom- 
mends that registration be made by a represen- 
tative citizens’ committee or community edu- 
cation council. Whether the registration is 
done by AAUW or some other association, it 
is essential that names of those willing to 
teach outside the community be sent to some 
central agency which will make them avail- 
able to school administrators. 

Educational authorities in Illinois have 
praised the Illinois Division’s registration, for 
both its direct and indirect results, and agen- 
cies outside the state have asked for details of 
the procedures used. 

This is the comment of the Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education of the State University: 


The program inaugurated under your 
direction by the Illinois Division of 
the American Association of University 
Women for registering qualified men and 
women who might, during the war 
emergency, be available for teaching in 
the schools of the state, is performing a 
very important service. We know of 
many cases already where schools have 
been enabled to fill vacancies without the 
necessity of lowering standards, through 
learning of qualified people who have 
registered through your organization. 
Thus the program has helped to maintain 
standards in spite of the desperate short- 
age which confronts us. It is serving also 
to make schools and the AAUW better 
acquainted with each other and with 
some of the opportunities and advantages 
of cooperating more closely. 

May I take this opportunity to express 
the appreciation of the Illinois Committee 
on War Problems and Responsibilities of 
the Schools for the contribution which 
your organization is making through this 
program. 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN MOTHERS WORK? 
The Pittsburg, Kansas, Branch Asks, ‘‘What Is Satisfactory Care?” 


There is widespread agreement that mothers 
of young children should not go into war in- 
dustries, but here in the United States, as in 
England, these very persons are often among 
the first to choose to work in wartime in- 
dustry, just as thousands of young mothers 
have chosen to go into peacetime industry in 
the past. In other words, the question of ade- 
quate care for young children whose mothers 
work is a long-time problem made more acute 
by the war. 

One of the AAUW groups which is meeting 
the situation practically is the Pittsburg, 
Kansas, Branch located in a community of 
about 18,000 where several defense plants are 
making war materials. Case instances which 
preface a report sent by the branch Committees 
on War Service and Education give a human 
setting to the statistics of need included in the 
report: 


Iris had fallen asleep again. Miss T., her 
teacher, drew her aside as the junior high 
literature class filed out. 

“Tris,"” she queried kindly, “‘why are 
you so ill-prepared and sleepy in class 
these days?” 

“I’m sorry, Miss T.,"’ the twelve-year- 
old apologized. “‘I have to stay up till 
twelve every night to keep the babies 
awake.”’ 

‘To keep the babies awake!"’ Miss T. 
exclaimed in bewilderment. “‘] thought 
one tried to get babies to sleep!’ 

Then the story came gradually from 
the child. Mother was working on the 
night shift, Father on the day. One or 
the other was always at home to look 
after the eighteen-months-old and three- 
year-old babies. However, Mother had to 
sleep mornings so the babies had to go 
on night shift too — the babies and Iris. 
Only Iris had to arise at five to have her 
father’s breakfast and her mother’s supper 
ready by six. After that she got the other 
five children up, gave them breakfast and 
cleaned up the younger four for school. 

In another part of town Kenneth and 
Carl had been absent from school three 
days before the principal was able to con- 
tact either parent, as both were working. 

At schools, pupils were beginning to 


arrive long before school-time and to 
loiter on the grounds after dismissal, 
dreading to return home to an empty 
house. It had become increasingly ap- 
parent that mothers of school children 
were accepting employment outside their 
homes without making provision for their 
care before and after school. It was time 
that the community faced its problem, 
and the AAUW War Service and Educa- 
tion Committees decided to find out ex- 
actly what the situation was. 


Questionnaires were put into the hands of 
every elementary and junior high school pupil 
with the request that parents fill them in and 
return them by the pupils. With a more than 
80 per cent return, it was learned that in this 
community which sent 2,457 children to 
school, there were 113 families, with 192 
children under fifteen, where both father and 
mother were employed outside the home. 
In addition, there were 52 working mothers 
whose husbands were in distant industries, 
dead, or divorced, with 128 children under 
fifteen who were just as much affected, though 
their need was due to a continuing condition 
and not the result of war. 

Parents were asked to describe their arrange- 
ments for children and to indicate whether 
they considered them satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory. To quote from the report, ‘Although 
only 10 per cent considered their present ar- 
rangements unsatisfactory, the provisions re- 
garded as satisfactory by some parents do not 
appear so to one interested in child welfare.”’ 

The entire report holds much of interest for 
all AAUW branches located near war plants. 
In brief, the findings of the study definitely 
indicate the need for group care of young 
children whose mothers are employed, and 
some before and after school and Saturday 
supervision for children from school age to 
fifteen. In addition, there is evidence of the 
need for education on standards of adequate 
child care in homes. Well organized and well 
run child care centers, through their programs 
of parental cooperation, may become potent 
influences in such education. 
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NEW AAUW WAR JOB INFORMATION CENTERS 


The St. Louis Branch announces a War Job 
Information Center for College Women, es- 
tablished under the direction of the Committee 
on Economic and Legal Status of Women, to 
register all college women in the area, includ- 
ing those with at least one year of college 
training, who have not yet found their places 
in the war effort. While positions in govern- 
ment, war plants, and industry are those pref- 
erably filled, the announcement calls attention 
to the many jobs in civilian life that must be 
taken by women if men are to be released for 
active duty. These positions will be on file, 
with other opportunities in the St. Louis area. 

The new service is staffed by interviewers 
chosen from the branch membership and 
trained by the U. S. Employment Service. Ap- 
plicants arrange for personal interviews at the 
clubhouse on four mornings and afternoons 
and two evenings a week. 

The St. Louis Center is one of several es- 
tablished by branches of the AAUW. The 
Philadelphia and New York City centers — 


the first to be undertaken — are busier than 
ever. The Philadelphia Center is planning a 
survey of industry to find what jobs will be 
open to college women in the next six months. 
Women officials from Washington who visited 
the center in February were interested to find 
that women have been placed as engineers, 
chemists, draftsmen, dietitians, social work- 
ers, nursery school teachers, and even on the 
assembly line in welding and sheet metal 
work. Still other women are attending train- 
ing courses in preparation for war jobs of a 
technical nature. 

The newest War Job Information Center for 
College Women set up by an AAUW branch is 
that in Dallas, Texas. Beginning in March, 
fourteen members of the branch are staffing the 
center, established in the downtown YWCA 
building, and open from ten to four o'clock 
every Wednesday and Saturday. 

In New Jersey the Essex County and Oranges 
branches are cooperating with other groups in 
plans for opening a center in The Oranges. 


ART PROJECTS FOR CHILDREN AND GROWN-UPS 
The Colorado Children’s Project 


The following is from the final report made 
at the Colorado state convention by Professor 
Amanda M. Ellis of Colorado College, who 
was state arts chairman at the time the Colo- 
tado Children’s Project originated and is still 
consultant in the arts: 


Six years ago the Colorado State AAUW 
voted support to a proposed children’s 
art project. When there was a move to 
do away with the ‘‘frills’’ of education — 
notably art, English unless it would be 
taught as part of sociology, and most 
foreign languages — some of us thought 
it wise for the AAUW to help show the 
need of art instruction in our schools. As 
a result, the children’s art project came 
into being. 

The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
agreed to allow us winter and summer 
scholarships; Denver University gave us 
a half tuition scholarship; and Colorado 


College offered accommodation in one of 
the dormitories for the summer. When 
our first year’s contest closed and there 
were assembled in Colorado Springs the 
winning entries and the youthful would- 
be artists, the director of the Fine Arts 
Center came to us and, full of enthusiasm, 
asked that we continue the project for 
five years. 

The AAUW, I feel, has grown into a 
closer-knit organization as a result of 
this work. . . . When we decided to 
send our first exhibit through the state, 
routing it from branch to branch, the 
AAUW did more than just send an ex- 
hibit. From the first chaotic days when 
some branches simply could not seem to 
keep the schedules for exhibits, when 
some found it difficult to see why they 
could not keep the show for a few extra 
days, has come a smooth-running sched- 
ule. This functioning of branches as a 
whole, not as a group of individualistic 
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branches, is important for state organiza- 
tion. As I look back over the reports of 
these art contests, I find that in many 
cases this project and the state library 
projects marked the first participation by 
the branches in real community life. 

It would be foolish to say that each 
year the contest has gone smoothly: de- 
spite the vigilance of the various persons 
in charge and the careful checking of 
entries — hundreds come each year — 
some have been lost, at least two pictures 
vanished into thin air, and two others 
were finally restored by an over-enthusi- 
astic art teacher who had appropriated 
them for a year; and some have been lost 
because of wrong labels and misdirec- 
tions. 

Branches have grown to realize that 
each branch cannot produce winners each 
year. Until this year, the winners have 
been from widely scattered parts of the 
state, while this year it happens that all 
awards go to one town, to the town that 
last year felt more than discouraged. 

Methods of making awards, changed as 
the contest began. At first, the Fine Arts 
Center and the Denver University felt 
that awards should be made on the basis 
of the work exhibited. Our experience the 
first year taught us that examination of 
the intelligence rating and of grades, as 
well as a recommendation by the art 
teacher and principal, were important. 
Local judging, too, has varied; when the 
state association sent judges to some com- 
munities to explain the basis of selection, 
surprising results ensued. 

Each year a large part of the state 
bud get — $55.00 in 1941-42 — has been 
spent on this project. 

Once awards have been made, other 
problems — like that of finding adequate 


or suitable living quarters, or of helping 
a student finance himself or adjust himself 
to life aw: 
The members of the Colorado Springs 
Branch have assumed these latter re- 
sponsibilities, and they have not been 
little. What the public has seen, however, 
are exhibits of paintings by young would- 
be artists. The discovery of talented young 
artists, the encouragement of these young 
people, and the recognition by their par- 
ents and the community that art is im- 
portant, have proved worth while. 


During the five years of the project Miss 
Ellis describes, each branch has shown two 
exhibitions to the community: one the annual 
entries of its own children, the other made up 
of pieces selected from entries the previous 
year from all over the state. Fifteen of the 
winners of these contests were studying art in 
Colorado colleges this fall. 

The rules set up by the committees, a scrap- 
book of the pictures, and varied notes made 
out of the experience, are available to others 
through the office of Lura Beam, AAUW Arts 
Associate. 

Meantime, the exhibition of Colorado Chil- 
dren’s Art, selected from the annual collec- 
tions, has traveled to some forty other com- 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 

An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered uring the twenty-eight 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 

. The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 


CLARE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Beautiful, Fully Equipped, professional theatre seating 500. Actively Professional 


Staff. Full Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, voice developments, etc. Daily Acting 
T R E e Schedule. Radio — over local station. Students accepted for Special Classes. 


THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY &Y TRAIN. LESS TIME 
THAN BY SUBWAY FROM CROWDED, VULNERABLE UPTOWN AREA. 


MA BR THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


MANAGER 


N.Y reer wp ) CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


ROAD COMPANIES 19th Successful Season. Children’s plays with All-Professiona] Casts. Under Educa- 


tional Charter. 1942-43 Series includes: “Hansel and Gretel,’’ ‘‘Pinocchio,”’ “*Beauty 
FOR 26 YEARS and the Beast,” **Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” and ‘‘Captive Maid.” 


MANY BRANCHES SPONSOR THESE DELIGHTFUL PERFORMANCES AS 
For Details Write A MEDIUM FOR RAISING FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


Dept. U, WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATER, White Plains, New York 





This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and products of General Mills. These messages are being disseminated 
public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scientific through a number of professional and specialized publications 
approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the 


..in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 





The Council 
on Foods 


OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 





HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THIS IMPORTANT BODY? 
THEIR WORK HAS HELPED RAISE STANDARDS OF FOOD 
FORMULATION, MANUFACTURE, LABELING AND ADVERTISING 
~-- AND ENCOURAGED GREATER PUBLIC DISCRIMINATION 
IN FOOD SELECTION 


food manufacturers and advertisers 
the privilege of submitting their 
products, proc- 
esses and adver- 
tising claims to 
the Council for 
study, review and 
acceptance? The msuramoust 


1. Why was the Council started? 


(Answer) It was decided, in 1930, 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion that a committee was needed 
to pass on the acceptability of food 
products submitted for advertising 
in the association’s own Journal, 
and to pass on the claims in such 


advertising. The board set up at Se ane ©O00 Pa sey 
that time has since come to be = se Manyoftheclaims 
nonmnentietfnanell ened to embrace infoodadvertising 


thislargerconcept. 


were extremely 
on Foods and Nutri- **loose’’ 
tion of the American 
Medical Association. 
Bat the scope of its 
work and influence 
has broadened. 


3. How is the Council made up? 


(Answer) The Council is made up 
of leading authorities in various 
fields of medical and nutritional 
science, who serve without pay in 
the public interest. 





2. How has its work broadened? 


(Answer) It was seen that the type 
of work this committee had under- 


taken was potentially of great pub- 
lic usefulness. For, as scientific 
knowledge of nutrition grew, more 
and more food advertising used 
nutritional claims. Many of these 
claims were exaggerated, based on 
insufficient data, loosely conceived 
and presented. The public often 
found it hard to discriminate. 


4. What does “acceptance” mean? 


(Answer) Many food manufactur- 
ers, distributors and advertisers 
recognized the value of the service 
offered by the Council and availed 
themselves of it. They realized that 
this committee—representing as it 
does the best modern thinking on 
nutritional subjects—could help the 


Wouldn’t the committee be serv- 


food industry and public both. 
ing a useful purpose by offering 


The Council reviews each product 







General Mills, Inc., of minne- 


apolis, Minn., America’s largest processor of basic 
cereal grains, has cooperated with the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Association since its 
inception ...as part of this company’s policy of 
collaboration with recognized bodies acting in the 
public interest. The products illustrated here are all 
“accepted” by the Council, denoting that their formu- CHEERIOATS 
lation and processing, labeling and advertising have 

been submitted to review and found acceptable. 









“*Kitchen-tested” and ‘‘Betty Crocker” are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


submitted to it; the 

processes by which 

it is made; its label- 

ing; its advertising 

claims—in the light of authorita- 
tive opinion concerning food and 
nutritional values and its rules for 
“acceptance.” 


When the Council “accepts” a 
product, it permits its Seal of Ac- 
ceptance to be used. Acceptance 
means the Council has assured it- 
self that the product is wholesome, 
that it complies with certain pre- 

scribed requirements, 
and that its labeling 
and advertising claims 
are proper and true. 


5. What are the broader functions 
of the Council? 
(Answer) The Council on Foods 


has helped in many ways to guide 
the country’s nutritional thinking. 





It has fostered nutritional research 
—published monographs on nu- 
tritional problems of broad public 
interest—cooperated with indus- 
tries in establishing better stand- 
ards of composition, processing, 
labeling and the 
like. By publish- 
ing its “rules” and 
“decisions” —and 
enforcing them 
through withhold- 
ing its acceptance 
—it has helped en- 
gender a sounder nutritional view- 
point in food manufacture and 
advertising . . . The Council on 
Foods and Nutrition is thus a potent 
force in helping Americans get whole- 
some, truthfully advertised foods. 








Lack of Council acceptance of a food prod- 
uct may simply imply that ita manufae- 
turer has not chosen to submit it or ite 
advertising to the Council. This implies ne 
lack of meritin the product, or antruth- 
falness in ite advertising. 
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munities outside the state, including two 
statewide circuits of AAUW branches in 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. The show is in 
Washington at this writing and is booked for 
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a state circuit in North Dakota later in the 
year. 


As a postscript, we note that Oklahoma has 


a similar project now in its second year. 


Artist, Lecture, and Children’s Programs 


The Tuscaloosa Branch, in cooperation with 
the University of Alabama, has had intensive 
experience in managing an artist-lecture series. 
They presented Gladys Swarthout, the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Carlos Ramirez, Eileen 
Farrell, and Dorothy Thompson in 1941-42. 

For 1942-43 they are having a musical 
series: Menuhin, Jepson, Templeton, and the 
Minneapolis Symphony. The branch has pro- 
vided us with a thorough and careful account 
of the project and the thousand-and-one 
details involved. And their chairman has also 
visited the University of Michigan to study 


the organization of its sixty-two-year-old 
series, the Cincinnati Music Festival, and 
New York booking agents. We are unable to 
quote to any advantage from this report, espe- 
cially as some of the data are confidential, but 
we shall get permission to lend it to other 
branches, as required. 

We also have a similarly careful report on 
the experience of Tuscaloosa in putting on 
the children’s play, ‘“‘The Adventures of 
Marco Polo’”’ (from Junior Programs, Inc.). 
The press report says, “‘5,000 Children See 
Marco Polo.”’ 


THROUGH THE STATE DIVISIONS 


Women Admitted to Arkansas University Medical School 


Efforts of the Arkansas State Division to 
prevent the barring of women from the 
Medical School of the State University were 
brought to a successful conclusion this winter. 
A local newspaper reports the outcome as 
follows: 


Women students must be admitted to 
the University of Arkansas Medical School 
the same as in all other divisions of the 
University, Dr. A. M. Harding, president, 
ruled yesterday. 

His announcement answered protests 
filed by two women’s organizationsagainst 
action taken last summer by the medical 


school in Little Rock, barring women 
students. 

“The University is a coeducational in- 
stitution,’’ Dr. Harding said. ‘‘Women 
are admitted to all of its schools and col- 
leges on the same basis as men.”’ 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and the Arkansas Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs both protested action of the medical 
school administration. Dr. Harding has 
informed these organizations that such 
action was taken without his knowledge 
and that immediate steps are being taken 
to enforce the university’s consistent 
policy of coeducation. 


Oregon Radio Series 


The Oregon State Division is carrying on one 
of the most ambitious of AAUW radio projects 
—a weekly broadcast continuing for eight 
months. The program covers three series. On 
the second Tuesday of each month (station 
KOAC, 2 p.m.), the program, in the form of 
drama, dialogue, and interview, presents 
“American Women,” particularly those known 


in the Northwest and local women who have 
done outstanding war work. 

On the first and third Tuesdays, ‘“The In- 
dividual Today”’ is offered for study groups; 
aad on the fourth Tuesday a series entitled 
‘Our International Relations’ is given, with 
the head of the Department of Political 
Science at Oregon State College as the speaker. 





TO FIGHT INELAT 
You Need Facts 


You will find the facts you need to fight inflation in 
recent issues of the AAUW Contemporary America 
Series. They concisely present the basic elements of 
a sound wartime economy. For your individual en- 
lightenment, for study group use, of for branch pro- 
grams and public meetings, send for these bulletins: 


Inriation (November 1941) 15 cents 
Conservation (December 1941) 25 cents 
BorrowiIneG ror Vicrory (March 1942) 25 cents 
New Feperar Taxes (October 1942) 10 cents 
Wartime Livine Costs (November 1942) 15 cents 


Towarp Post-War ApjUstMENTs IN AMERICA 
(December 1942) 30 cents — 


The packet of six bulletins at 
the special price of sixty cents 


* 


For a catalog of other AAUW study materials in 

the fields of Education, International Relations, 

Social Studies, Economic and Legal Status of 
Women, and the Arts, write to 


The American Association of University Women 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


RUMFORD PResg 
SONCORD. N. iH, 





